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Business Highlights: What's Happened 


What went wrong with the 1960 forecasts? Although the 
general indicators of business conditions point to a satisfac- 
tory level of activity in the first quarter of 1960, the picture 
beneath the surface shows far less than the boom dimensions 
widely predicted in late 1959. One of the most striking 
difficulties in the 1960 forecasts may have been that of 
neglecting the effect of the consensus itself. It seems almost 
certain that the postboom recession foreseen for 1961 has 
cast its shadow onto the boom itself, imposing a level of 
caution that may soften the repercussions in the months to 
COME chetai’s, «sud hherors Aurea sie trere Sterotbelserene Ge everai-allueieNarens page | 


Foreign Trade Balance: Improvement in 1960 


The two-year decline in the United States merchandise ex- 
port surplus has been reversed in recent months, with exports 
in the first quarter of 1960 reaching their highest level since 
the fourth quarter of 1957. The buoyancy of goods exports, 
marked by a strong comeback in cotton, has combined with 
relatively steady imports to widen the export surplus, and to 
generate some optimism about the future of our general 
balance of payments............-00. te slaeenie sDage oO 


Increase in Discretionary Income 


Discretionary income rose $2.9 billion in the first quarter of 
1960, according to The Conference Board’sseries. This was 
the second consecutive rise, but these increases only slightly 
more than offset the decline registered in the third quarter 
of 1959 during the steel strike. Disposable personal income, 
on the other hand, has exhibited rapid growth, reaching a 
$345.4-billion annual rate in the first quarter of this 
VOCs ciavercseere ess) ceetale efacei hace ois Bees RETeNS .page 10 


Wholesale Prices—Stable or Sluggish? 


Wholesale prices, which usually reflect movements in other 
economic indicators, remained singularly stable throughout 
1959 despite wide fluctuations in industrial production and 
rising consumer prices. An analysis of how actual price 
movements in two important subindexes (manufactured dur- 
able goods and manufactured nondurable goods less 
processed food) diverged from their anticipated direction, 
and some suggested areas for research to explain these 
departures, are presented beginning on........page 13 


Looking Ahead at the Nation’s. GNP 


Forecasters of the nation’s output of goods and services 
agree that our gross national product will continue to grow 
but differ as to its rate of advance. Predictions vary from a 
continuation of the historic 3%-a-year rate to as high as a 
6% rate. The present article delineates the long-term projec- 
tions of five forecasters, placing particular emphasis on the 


implications of a persisting 3%-a-year rate.......page 16. 
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Managements Reappraise Their Travel Ru 
strictions—this month’s Survey of Busine: 
Opinion and Experience 


The recent outbreak of airplane accidents and the increasi 
need for executive travel-have prompted many manag} 
ments to reexamine their travel restriction policies. Althouy 
most firms agree that avoidance of group travel by impe 
tant executives is advisable, only 42% of the 275 compani 
surveyed impose specific travel restrictions on their perse 
nel. This month’s survey of business opinion and experient 
outlines the variety of travel restriction policies in use and 
reasons for the lack of restrictions in many companil 


page 


Consumer Buying Plans: Continued Advani 


Consumers in many key sectors reported more buying pl 
than ever before during the first quarter of 1960. Optimil 
about general business and employment conditions was 

the whole greater than in the corresponding months of 194 
with only the West running counter to the favorable outlos 
Within the quarter itself, however, various other measures): 
consumer confidence—notably the rate of gain in auton® 
mobile-buying plans—were tilted downward. This repo) 
the seventh in a continuing survey of consumer buying ple 
conducted by The Conference Board with the sponsorship: 
Newsweek, analyzes current planning trends and compa 
them with data gathered in the two years since the survey 
inception..... Seno Unmdooucmamc sa oon econ ale ee 


Consumer Markets: Income at the Market Pl 


Retail sales are currently running at a record of close | 
$227 billion (seasonally adjusted annual rate), after) 
somewhat disappointing first quarter. But aggregate say 
are still below expectations, mainly because of the level if 


tion of income going to the retail counter. The real incomes} 
the average family today, however, is 25% higher thar 
the early postwar years. Some implications of this increas) 
buying capacity for the various categories of consun 
goods and services are explored in this second in the Boar) 
new series on consumer markets, presented in conjunctt) 
with its recent publication, A Graphic Guide to Consum/ 
Markets (under the sponsorship of Life).........page 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED 


A preliminary appraisal of the 1960 forecasts, and some implications 


N THE FIRST quarter of 1960, gross national 
i] product, as recently released in semifinal form by 
the Department of Commerce, reached an annual 
rate of $500 billion. The gain in the rate of output from 
the fourth quarter of 1959 was about $17 billion. This is 
considerably greater than in the first quarter following 
the 1956 steel strike, and larger than any increase since 
the third quarter of 1950. Moreover, the increase was 
almost entirely a reflection of increased output; while 
the GNP price deflator rose slightly, there was hardly 
any general movement of prices evident during the 
quarter. 

The gain in output was, of course, reflected in other 
general indicators of current conditions: industrial pro- 
duction advanced about 4%-5%; nonfarm employment 
rose about 500,000; personal income rose about $6 bil- 
lion; the annual rate of business sales increased about 
$10 billion. 


““‘What Went Wrong”’ 


In terms of these broad dimensions, the early months 
of 1960 were not notably off from the very sanguine 
expectations held for the period in the forecasts made in 
the late months of 1959. On its surface, business has 
obediently boomed, just as the consensus said it would. 
_ And yet it is hardly any secret that underneath the 

indicators of general activity, all has not been comforta- 
bly boomy. The very analysts whose forecasts for GNP 
in the first quarter have been roundly confirmed by the 
actual results find themselves searching for explana- 
tions of disordered and puzzling conditions in the sta- 
tistics, and in the expectations of businessmen and 
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investors. In the summer of 1955, it was a useful exer- 
cise to try to discover why forecasts for the year missed 
the bumper dimensions of the boom that developed—to 
find out, in other words, “what went right.”! Now 
seems to be an appropriate time to begin listing the 
reasons why the realities of 1960 seem so far from the 
forecasts—to find out, in other words, “what went 
wrong.” 


Foreshortening Effect on Boom? 


A first entry in the list of errors in 1960 forecasts 
might well be the nature of the consensus that developed 
in late 1959.2 The “consensus,” as it is now put together 
by GNP sector analysis, provides a kind of “modified 
naive” forecast for business conditions, which imposes a 
moderate and regular historical cycle on the so-called 
“naive forecast.” Now and then, however, certain out- 
standing, widely accepted premises lead to a consensus 
that departs radically from a naive model. Such a 
“radical consensus” is generally formed in the presence 
of a major exogenous event, such as war or a prolonged 
strike in a basic industry. 

Such a radical consensus can have a profound effect 
on business conditions themselves, since it is a presum- 
ably expert (and therefore very credible) appraisal of 
the economic consequences of a major and widely 
publicized development. Depending on the prevailing 
conditions, a consensus can precipitate an event, fore- 


1See The Business Record, December, 1955 


3 The following remarks on the effects of a forecasting consensus are 
drawn from an address delivered before the second annual forecasting 
conference, New York chapter of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, May 5, 1960 
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stall it, or change its timing. But some very special 
consequences may arise when a consensus is nearly 
unanimous and is also sequential—that is, when the 
consensus is cast over a whole business cycle, foreseeing 
boom and then recession, or vice versa. Under these 
conditions, the consensus may lead to short-circuiting; 
that is, the recession foreseen for the end of the boom 
may throw its shadow onto the boom, modifying it and 
perhaps largely eliminating it. 

This description of the possible effects of a consensus 
is advanced only very tentatively, but it may help to 
contribute to an explanation of what has happened in 
early 1960. The consensus formed in late 1959, after it 
was clear that the steel strike would last as long as four 
months, called for a big boom followed by a big reces- 
sion. In the writer’s personal sample, a large proportion 
of business economists advised against a full exploita- 
tion of the boom because of the probable consequences 
in 1961; and the government itself, apparently im- 
pressed with the boom-into-recession pattern of the 
forecast, pursued forestalling monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies. As a consequence, the shadow of prospective reces- 
sion was thoroughly worked into the current outlook, 
and yielded a level of caution that was not consistent 
with the explosive expansion foreseen in the consensus 
itself, 

The “radical consensus” for 1960-1961 was thus in 
some degree self-defeating, as a private prognosis. On 
the other hand, it was evidently quite successful in 
helping to reduce or eliminate a developing pattern of 
boom and recession. There is in this, perhaps, a practical 
lesson for forecasters themselves. Anyone bold enough 
to attempt to forecast through a business cycle move- 
ment to the other side of the cycle had better state his 
findings as diagnosis, rather than prognosis: given the 
volume of attention now directed to forecasting, a reces- 
sion widely and credibly forecast well in advance is no 
longer quite so likely to occur. 


Demand Requirements More Quickly Met 


It would, of course, be a mistake to argue that the 
only error in the 1960 consensus was that of missing the 
effect of the consensus itself. Here is a brief list of other 
apparent failures of the 1960 forecast. 

It was widely assumed that a considerable period of 
time would be necessary for supplies, depleted by the 
steel strike, to catch up with demand, and that some 
demands would thus be deferred from early 1960 to late 
1960. In many quarterly models for the year, inventory 
accumulation in the first quarter of the year was placed 
lower than in later quarters, on the grounds that final 
demands in the first quarter would be too high to permit 
the desired rate of accumulation to occur. There were, 


in fact, some good historical parallels for this conclu- 
sion—in the last half of 1950, for example, and again in 
early 1955. 

The failure of this pattern to develop is owing to new 
conditions in general business, which were not present at 
the time of the historical parallels. In the first place, 
capacity is now substantially greater, relative to the 
existing normal level of end-product demand. A return 
to capacity operations under the special incentives of a 
post strike boomlet can now satisfy inventory demand 
much more rapidly than it could half a decade ago. 
(This is, of course, most relevant in connection with 
steel itself, but it applies equally to many other indus- 
tries.) For the same reason, prestrike accumulation of 
protective inventories can now proceed much more 
rapidly, and across a broader front, than was possible 
when the margin of excess capacity was smaller than it 
is now. 


Overestimating Demand 


A second element in the failure of the forecast pattern 
concerns overestimations of demand in certain highly 
significant markets. The originally scheduled 2.2 mil- 
lion-automotive production rate for the first quarter 
was, in fact, higher than would have been sustainable 
even if cars had sold at a seven-million rate in the first 
quarter. But when sales fell somewhat below this rate, 
the inventories of automobiles piled up into record 
stocks very quickly indeed. The 1960 auto market has 
been very good, but it has not quite met expectations; 
and even the expectations were not good enough to 
support the first-quarter output rate. 

Something similar, although more complicated, has 
apparently happened in capital goods industries. Expec- 
tations of an explosive burst of demand for new plant 
and equipment have not thus far been borne out in 
orders, even though the available forecasts point con- 
vincingly upward for capital spending as a whole. The 
shortfall here is evidently related to the problem of 
abundant capacity mentioned above. It might have 
been argued, in late 1959, that the combined demands 
on output in early 1960 would drive operating rates to 
near capacity in many industries, and tip off a new wave 
of expansion spending. No such expansion wave has yet 
materialized, because operating rates have not run 
determinedly at capacity levels. 

Finally, since final demands have fallen short of 
expectations, the margin of output available for inven- 
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tory investment itself has been greater than might have 
been anticipated even if weight were given to the 
nation’s greatly expanded output potential. Inventory 
requirements have thus been satisfied at a prodigious 
$11-billion annual rate in the first quarter. Despite this 
rapid rate of inventory growth, inventory-sales relation- 
ships are not now excessive; on the basis of postwar 
parallels, it would be reasonable to expect a good deal 
more inventory demand in the remaining quarters of the 
year. But here, too, the 1960 forecasts contained an 
overestimation; attitudes toward inventory-holding have 
evidently undergone a significant shift downward in the 
past year, and ratios that would have been considered 
normal in 1957 are now evidently considered too high. 
The 1960 consensus thus contained overestimations 
in the automobile, capital goods and inventory sectors, 
and these overestimations were compounded, in the 
forecasts, to yield a set of dimensions that seem con- 
siderably above the emerging realities of 1960. In re- 
viewing the shortfalls of demand in the past three 
months, two major underlying reasons emerge. 


Understating Value, Overstating Quantity 


The typical GNP forecasting procedure tends to 
understate the importance of value and overstate the 
importance of physical quantities of potential demand 
and supply. This is true not simply because of the 
standard GNP technique of forecasting in constant 
prices. Prices and price expectations, and interest rates 
and interest-rate expectations, are usually integrated 
into a GNP forecast loosely and unquantitatively, if 
at all. 

Changes in the role of these value variables seem to 
explain why some convincing correlations of the postwar 
years, which were widely depended upon in the 1960 
forecasts, have suddenly failed. For example, inventory 
demand was satisfactorily explained by inventory-sales 
ratios for much of the past ten years; for 1960, new 
orders and backlogs have to be added to the explana- 
tion, because price expectations have changed and the 
cost of carrying inventories has risen. Similarly, the 
corporate cash flow adequately explained business out- 
lays for plant and equipment up to 1956; to get a good 
fit thereafter, variables representing (a) price expecta- 
tions for capital goods and (b) interest rates, would have 
to be considered. A major reason for the failure of the 
1960 forecasts was the incomplete treatment of prices 
and interest rates in the typical GNP procedure. 

Out of this welter of explanations, there can be drawn 
a few tentative implications for the outlook in the 
remainder of 1960 and into 1961. In the first place, the 
effective presence of ample capacity, the disappearance 
of inflationary price expectations, and the increased 


importance of interest rates suggest that by 1960 we 
have fully emerged from a “‘postwar’’ environment. In- 
deed, we can no longer count very literally on historical 
parallels drawn from the postwar business cycles; and 
we are perhaps entitled to some extra caution until more 
experience with the new environment is available to us. 


A Less Foreboding ’61? 


Secondly, the fact that we are avoiding the explosive 
bursts of demand expected in 1960 suggests that in 1961 
we will be far less sensitively poised for recession than 
we might have been. This is hardly conclusive ground 
for expecting that we will avoid recession altogether; 
but the present uneasy stability of total business activ- 
ity is gradually dissolving the grimmest features of the 
1961 outlook. This in itself is helpful for 1960. The 
1961 outlook is an important influence on business con- 
ditions in the last half of this year, and is now a less 
bearish influence than it was. 

ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Work Improvement—A textbook on work improvement, de- 
signed for use by students at the college level and as a 
reference manual for operating supervisors. The author 
discusses five major aspects of the subject: a definition of 
work improvement; problems to which it can be applied; the 
tools available, such as flow charts, standard symbols, and 
sampling techniques; the method for work improvement; 
and installing new systems. The material is supplemented 
by charts and diagrams throughout. By Guy C. Close. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, New York, 1960, 388 pages. 
$7.75. 


Brewery Industry Survey—A comprehensive survey of the brew- 
ery industry in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. In- 
cludes detailed financial and sales analysis of the industry 
in the United States, data on sales of individual brewery 
companies in Canada and Mexico, and a complete personnel 
directory. Prepared by Research Company of America, New 
York, New York, nineteenth edition, 1960, 143 pages. $45.00. 


Business Law—Presenting cases on contracts, sales, agency, 
negotiable instruments, partnerships, corporations, prop- 
erty, insurance law, credits and collections, and govern- 
ment regulation of business and labor. By H. W. Babb, . 
C. B. Everberg, and Louis Di Giovani. The Foundation Press, 
Brooklyn, New York, 1959, 1151 pages. $9.00. 


American Petroleum Refining—Describes aspects of petroleum 
refining, with emphasis on present-day practice rather than 
theory. The text is liberally supplemented with flow charts, 
diagrams and tables. By H. Bell. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, 538 pages. $12.50. 


Federal Tax Aspects of Association Activities—An analysis of the 
scope of trade association activities which do not endanger 
the tax-exempt status of the organization and the tax 
deductibility of membership dues for federal income-tax 
purposes. By George D. Webster. Chamber of Commerce of the 
Onited States, Washington, D. C., 1959, 114 pages. $4.50. 
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Foreign Trade Balance: Improvement in 1960 


FTER receding for two years, United States 


export trade has taken on a considerably brighter 
aspect in recent months. Exports began to show 
buoyancy in the latter part of 1959, and in the first 
quarter of this year totaled $4.9 billion—the highest 
level since the fourth quarter of 1957 and nearly 20% 
above the first quarter of 1959.1 
On the other hand, imports, following a strong spurt 
in the first half of 1959, seem to be leveling off. Although 
first-quarter figures were higher by some 7% than in the 
first quarter of 1959, they were below the fourth quarter 
of 1959. With the removal of seasonal factors, imports in 
the first quarter of 1960 were roughly at the level of the 
last three quarters of 1959. 


Export-Import Gap Widens 


Rising exports since the third quarter of last year, 
combined with relatively steady imports, have reversed 
the two-year decline in our export surplus. Exports last 
' year exceeded imports by only $2.4 billion, the smallest 
annual margin since 1950 and materially below the 
export surpluses of $5.1 billion in 1958 and $7.9 billion 
in 1957. The export-import gap rose to $1.1 billion in the 
initial quarter of 1960, twice as large as the $570-million 

figure for the first three months of 1959. Since this trade 
gap is a vital ingredient in our total balance of pay- 
ments, the recent rise in our export surplus tends to 
generate some optimism concerning an abatement in our 
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balance-of-payments deficit, amounting to about $3.5 
billion in each of the past two years. 


Principal Customers and Suppliers 


About half of our exports go to industrialized nations 
—Canada, Western European countries, and Japan; 
and over half our imports originate in these countries. 
Our leading foreign customer, Canada, is also our 
leading supplier, taking about 20% of our exports and 
accounting for a similar percentage of our imports. 
Japan is the second heaviest buyer of United States 
goods, with the United Kingdom following close behind. 
United States imports from the United Kingdom slightly 
exceed those from Japan. 

Instead of being localized, the shrinkage in our export 
margin in 1958 and 1959 reflected deterioration in our 
trade balance with most nations. Not only did our 
export-import gap with individual countries narrow, but 
in 1959 it turned in many cases into an import surplus 
(see chart). 

The improvement in our trade balance in 1960 is 
likewise scattered among many nations. Of the fifteen 
countries that play an important part in our foreign 


1 Exports and imports refer to merchandise only. Exports include 


grant-aid military shipments 


2 Excluding grant-aid military shipments from total exports, the 
export surplus amounts to $815 million in the first quarter of 1960, 
$275 million in the first quarter of 1959, $1.1 billion in 1959, $3.5 
billion in 1958, and $6.5 billion in 1957 
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trade (see table), only Cuba, Brazil and Venezuela 
reduced their purchases from us in the first two months 
(the latest data available on a country basis) from the 
comparable period in 1959. Unlike most of the indus- 
trialized nations, which have built up sizable dollar 
reserves in recent years, many Latin American coun- 
tries are still handicapped by dollar shortages. Although 
most of the fifteen countries also increased their exports 
to this country, their dollar gains were generally not so 
large as their dollar payments for increased imports 
from this country (see table). 


Export Influences 


The burst in exports in 1956 and 1957 reflected in 
part the general prosperity of our leading customers, but 
also the influence of abnormal conditions: the temporary 
closing of the Suez Canal, which much stimulated petro- 
leum and coal exports; unfavorable weather in several 
European countries, notably France, which resulted in 
poor wheat crops in 1956 and pushed up demand for 
United States wheat; and cotton exports, which were 
sparked by competitive pricing and expanded consump- 
tion by foreign textile industries. ; 

Conversely, the sharp drop in exports in 1958 came 
largely from a slackening in economic activity abroad, 
the reopening of the Suez Canal, and a sharp contraction 
in demand for cotton and wheat. Although our wheat 


exports improved in 1959, our relatively high cotton 
prices, along with some recession of textile activity 
abroad, served to further depress our cotton exports last 
year despite the pickup in the final quarter. 

A reversal of the 1958 decline in iron and steel exports 
was thwarted last year largely by limited domestic 
supplies occasioned by the steel strike. Coal and coal 
product exports continued to contract as abundant sup- 
plies in Western Europe pushed down import demand. 
Among our major exports that increased last year were 
chemicals and related products, wheat, meat products, 
synthetic rubber, and textile manufactures (mainly re- 
flecting the rise in exports of man-made fibers and 
manufactures). No big increases, or decreases, occurred 
in our exports of tobacco and its manufactures, indus- 
trial machinery, and automobiles and parts. 


Cotton in the Picture - 


The export recovery that started late last year gained 
momentum in early 1960, with increases enjoyed by 
most exporting industries. The largest dollar rise in 
exports of any single commodity in the first quarter of 
1960 vis-a-vis the same quarter last year was made by 
raw cotton, which rose from $95 million to $345 million. 
Reestablishment of competitive prices for United States 
cotton at the start of the current marketing year in 
August, the rebound of the textile industry abroad from 
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Our Foreign Trade in Major Products 
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United States Export-Import Trade with 
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United States and Its Major Trading Partners! 
Millions of Dollars 


U. S. Exports U. S. Imports 

Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
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Bicaziliniere.e: si\sretaiore 71 47 96 UGE Re ah Saari} 
Venezuela..'..... T19meetOS 167 153) ahi .8ali— 8.4 
Colombia....... 31 4] 51 50 32.3 — 2.0 


Belgium and 
Luxembourg.... 59 73 5768 47,0 2327, 22.8 


Freince oe.2.s16,016 = <i0 51 92 61 774 80.4 26.2 
Germany........ 104 182 126 159 75.0 26.2 
HEC V.egeletiercte ist a)s; ots 62 95 52 64 53.2 23.1 
Netherlands...... 82 104 31 33 26.8 6.5 


United Kingdom... 129 195 162 180 51.2 11.1 
India and Pakistan. 90 109 37 #45 21.1 21.6 


SEDAN.) oe 26 eile eu AO 2AM al27 # Ta7: 44.6 39.4 
Republic of 
Philippines..... 33MEEA6 | 39% 1847 39.4 20.5 


1 Countries with which our export or import trade amounted to at least $300 million in 1959 
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its 1958 recession, lower stocks among major customers, 
and a decline in the 1959 cotton crops of a number of 
competitive producers were factors contributing to the 
big jump in our cotton exports. 

Sizable export gains early this year over 1959 were 
also made by industrial machinery, automobiles and 
parts, aircraft and parts (reflecting heavy demand for 
jet and turbo-prop planes), textile manufactures, iron 
and steel, chemicals and wheat. Coal and related prod- 
ucts continued below the level of the opening quarter of 
last year. 


Recent Trends in Imports 


Although total imports in the early months of this 
year showed a moderate gain over early 1959, there were 
some fairly wide fluctuations in individual commodities 
and within groups. Sizable increases in imports for 
January-March, 1960, over January-March of 1959 
were registered for iron and steel (ore, manufactures, 
and ferroalloys), copper, automobiles and parts, indus- 
trial machinery, textile manufactures, newsprint, to- 
bacco, and crude rubber. Among major imports that 
showed declines in January-March, compared with 
the same period in 1959, were petroleum and products, 
coffee, cattle, and meat products. 

Every economic class of goods, with the exception of 
crude foodstuffs, which declined moderately, contributed 
to the sharp rise in aggregate imports from 1958 to 1959. 
The mild weakening in imports of crude foodstuffs is 
attributed to the decline in the dollar value of coffee 
imports as a result of lower prices (the quantity of 
coffee imports actually rose), and reduced imports of 
cattle and grain. These reductions were only partly 
offset by gains in imports of fish and shellfish, meat, and 
dairy products. 

Imports of finished manufactures showed the sharpest 
increase from 1958 to 1959. Steep advances in imports of 
iron and steel manufactures and automobiles and parts 
from Western Europe, and electronic products from 
Japan, were primarily responsible for the rather sub- 
stantial rise in finished manufactures entering this coun- 
try from abroad. 

Imports of finished manufactures have risen steadily 
and sizably in postwar years, while exports of such 
goods have shown relatively little movement in the past 
seven or eight years. Consequently, the impressive ex- 
port surplus of finished manufactures of the late Forties 
and early Fifties has been dramatically reduced, par- 
ticularly in the past five years. Finished manufactures in 
1959 formed 35% of total imports, as against 17% in 
1947. This latter growth in the main demonstrates the 
dramatic postwar recovery made by Western Europe 
and Japan. These nations have been increasingly pro- 
ducing quality products at prices attractive to United 
States consumers. 


SuirLey S. HorrMan 
Division of Business Analysis 


Increase in 


Discretionary Income 


ISCRETIONARY income rose $2.9 billion, to a 

seasonally adjusted annual rate of $120.5 billion, 

in the first quarter of 1960, according to THE CoNFER- 

ENCE Boarnp’s series. This form of income. had fallen 

$4.0 billion in the third quarter of 1959 and risen $2.4 
billion in the final quarter of the year. 

Discretionary income rose somewhat faster than dis- 
posable income in the final quarter of 1959 and first 
quarter of 1960. 

However, as discretionary income fell sharply in the 
third quarter of 1959 during the steel strike, these 
increases only slightly more than offset the decline. In 
the first quarter, discretionary income was only 1.4% 
higher than it was in the second quarter of 1959; dis- 
posable income, at $345.4 billion, was 3.0% higher for 
the same period. The failure of discretionary income to 
keep pace with the rapid growth in personal income may 
have had some depressing effect upon retail sales, which 
were sluggish in the first quarter. 


Changes in Other Totals 


Major fixed commitments continued to rise rapidly 
in the first quarter. Of the $1.7-billion increase (annual 
rate) in nondiscretionary forms of spending, over one 
half resulted from an increase in repayment on home 
mortgages and instalment credit and greater payments 
into insurance and pension programs. 


Trends in Disposable and Discretionary Income | 
Index numbers: 1957 = 100 


95 


90 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960: 


Seasonally adjusted 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


Table 1: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1955-1960, by Quarters 


Major Dis- 
Year and Disposable Imputed Fixed Essential cretionary 
Quarter Income Income Commit- Outlays Income 


ments 


1955 I.... 263.8 13.8 58.6 100.5 90.9 
ll.... 272.0 13.9 60.4 101.5 96.2 
Whevesie, 2°74, 14.3 62.3 102.8 98.3 
IV.... 283.0 14.5 64.0 103.1 101.5 


1956 I|.... 284.6 14.4 64.2 103.5 102.4 
LD 29 Led 14.7 66.3 105.5 104.6 
Hee) 295.2 15.2 67.6 107.9 104.4 
IV.... 300.3 15.5 68.8 108.5 107.4 


L957 “1..5. 302:5 15.7 69.8 109.1 107.9 
ll... 308.0 16.1 70.7 110.9 110.3 
UW Bone “ai ies) 16.6 72.5 113.5 109.0 
IV.... 309.9 16.8 73.1 113.7 106.3 


T9581 ett LO: 3 17.3 73.2 115.6 104.3 
Hehe) Poke ay, 17.5 73.5 117.6 104.4 
Hie... 320.4 17.8 74.4 118.3 ‘109.9 
Viwee O22.9, 18.1 75.0 118.3 111.6 


1959 Ir... 327.4 18.1 76.7 118.5 114.0 
fir... 335.3 18.5 78.6 119.4 118.8 
Wir... 335.1 18.9 80.2 120.8 115.2 
Vr... 340.8 19.5 81.9 121.8 . 117.6 


1960 Ip... 345.4 19.8 82.8 122.3 120.5 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Institute of Life Insurance; Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Department of Agriculture; Edison Electric 
Institute; The Conference Board : 


Essential outlays rose $500 million, at an annual rate, 
in the first quarter, following a $1-billion increase in the 
preceding quarter. Relative stability in consumer prices 
served to dampen essential food and clothing outlays, 
which did not increase in the quarter; advances in 


Quarterly Percentage Changes in Disposable 
and Discretionary Income 


DISCRETIONARY 
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29 
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Seasonally adjusted 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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Table 2: Discretionary Income, Discretionary Fund, and 
Discretionary Income in Constant Dollars, 1955-1960, 


by Quarters 
Plus: Discretionary 
Consumer Equals: Income in 
Year and Discretionary Instalment Discretionary 1947-1949 
Quarter Income Debt Fund Dollars 
Extensions 

TOSS. le daici0 90.9 37.0 127.9 79.0 

| eae 96.2 39.0 135.2 83.8 

Wie ites sie 98.3. 40.3 138.6 85.3 

Viste ose 101.5 39.9 141.4 87.4 

1956 I..... 102.4 39.7 142.1 88.7 

He chets 104.6 39.6 143.9 90.3 

Hy eis cace 104.4 40.0 144,3 89.4 

LVisiee 3's 107.4 41.5 148.9 90.7 

DO SPO aay st 107.9 41.8 149.7 90.3 

HH shiecov'ere 110.3 42.3 152.6 91.6 

Wek hale 109.0 43.1 152.1 89.9 

bVisesitcte 106.3 43.0 149.3 86.8 

CGT SiS 104.3 39.8 144.1 85.1 

Ph vis sus. 104.4 39.5 143.9 85.0 

TITS cteys 109.9 40.6 150.5 89.0 

hee 111.6 43.4 155.0 90.0 

ROSS? Is ses 114.0 46.1 160.1 92.1 

Hier nts 118.8 48.5 167.3 95.7 

HU eet S 115.2 49.9 165.1 92.2 

Vents 117.6 49.4 167.0 93.7 

1960 Ip.... 120.5 49.8 170.3 95.9 

_ Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rates 
p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 


medical costs and utilities accounted for all of the 
increase in essential outlays. 

Imputed (nonmoney) income rose $300 million as a 
result of an increase in personal interest income. 

The discretionary fund (discretionary income, plus 
instalment credit extensions) rose $3.3 billion to $170.3 
billion. Consumer instalment credit extensions rose at 
an annual rate of $400 million. In the previous quarter, 
new credit extensions had decreased by $500 million. 


Wiiu1aM B. FRANKLIN 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Bookshelf 


Why People Buy—A collection of articles dealing with the 
motivational aspects of consumer purchases and behavior. 
By Louis Cheskin. Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
York, New York, 1959, 319 pages. $5.00. 


The Tobe Lectures in Retail Distribution—A group of lectures de- 
livered by merchandising executives stressing the relation- 
ships of retail distribution to the rest of the economy. The 
Harvard Business School, The Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, 1959, Second Series (1957-1958), 168 pages. 
$3.00. Third Series (1958-1959), 145 pages. $3.00. 


Products Liability in the Automobile Industry—A study of the 
product liability of automobile manufacturers, the legal and 
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economic basis of this liability, its meaning to business 
management, and measures that could be taken for refine- 
ment of the concept. By Cornelius W. Gillam. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1960, 239 pages. 
$4.75, 


How Industry Buys—Various aspects of purchasing in industry 
are discussed under three major headings: the industrial 
purchasing process; the people involved in the purchasing 
process; and the marketing concept applied to industrial 
products. The discussion includes conclusions and recom- 
mendations. This material is supplemented by thirty-six 
case studies that show how some companies determine the 
need, consider brands, and select vendors for large, medium 
and small purchases. By Donald H. Thain, David S. R. 
Leighton and Charles B. Johnston. Sponsored by Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada, and the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Montreal chapters of National Industrial Advertisers 
Associations, Ontario, Canada, 1959, 275 pages. $7.50. 


Wage Determination—An Analysis of Wage Criteria—For each 
of the six wage criteria (wage comparisons, cost of living, 
workers’ budgets, productivity, ability to pay, and economic 
environment) of increasing importance in collective bargain- 
ing today, there is a discussion of available data and their 
limitations, the manner in which the criterion is used and 
the special ‘problems that have arisen in connection with its 
use. This book, designed to explain the wage-setting process 
in practice, contains many illustrations drawn from actual 
experience. By Jules Backman. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, 316 pages. $6.75. 


The World's Metropolitan Areas—Criteria have been formulated 
for establishing the territorial extent of a metropolitan area. 
Using these criteria, the boundaries of over 1,000 areas, each 
with 100,000 or more inhabitants, throughout the world 
have been redefined. This book contains the basic problems, 
methods and criteria used in the delimitations, the size of 
the population of each metropolitan area and of its principal 
city, and the territorial units comprising each area. By 
Kingsley Davis. International Urban Research, Institute of 
International Studies, University of California, University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1959, 113 pages. $3.00. 


The State and Economic Growth—A collection of papers de- 
livered at a conference under the auspices of the Committee 
on Economic Growth. The influence of the state on eco- 
nomic development is examined historically among many 
national states in the world. Edited by Hugh G. J. Aitken. 
Social Science Research Council, New York, New York, 1959, 
889 pages. $3.75. 


The San Francisco Bay Area—A view of the problems and plans 
for San Francisco in the context of its 190 years of growth. 
By Mellier Scott. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, California, 1959, 323 pages. $12.50. 


Common Sense about the Common Market—A survey of the 
events leading to the formation of the Common Market as 
well as an examination of the Spaak report and the Rome 
treaty. By E. Strauss. George Allen and Unwin, Lid., Lon- 
don, England, 1958, 168 pages. 15 shillings. 


The Income-Tax Burden on Stockholders—An examination of the 
thesis that double taxation is a widespread and heavy 
burden on the American taxpayer. By Daniel M. Holland. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1958, 241 
pages. $5.00. 


NATO and American Security—An examination of the stresses 
and strengths of NATO by twelve experts on security 
problems, defense problems, and war and crisis strategies. 
Edited by Klaus Knorr. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1959, 842 pages. $6.00. 
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Business Forecasts 


General 


William F. Butler, Vice-President and Economist, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank (The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, May 5, 1960)—‘“‘. . . Over-all activity may hold 
relatively level in the next few months. But we should see a 
moderate advance later in the year as business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment move ahead. Gross national 
product should average about $515 billion. This average for 
1960 conceals an upward trend from an annual rate of gross 
national product of $500 billion in the first quarter to perhaps 
$520 to $525 billion in the fourth quarter. 

“While this would constitute a good showing, it would mean 
that 1960 output would fall some 4% to 5% short of the 
nation’s potential. In other words, we have the manpower and 
plant capacity to turn out some $535 billion to $540 billion of 
goods and services this year instead of the $515 billion that 
now appears likely. This means that unemployment may hold 
at around 4 million, or nearly 5% of the labor force. However, 
the lack of pressure on the economy implied in this forecast 
of a $515-billion GNP for 1960 has its favorable aspects. It 
points to very little inflationary pressure. Moreover, it may 
help make 1961 a better year. 

“On the postwar business cycle pattern, one would look for 
another business recession starting sometime in 1961. How- 
ever, this postwar pattern involved a rapid runup in inven- 
tories and a rapid expansion in plant capacity. Moderation in 
these areas in 1960 could well prolong the expansion phase. At 
this juncture, however, such talk is little more than specula- 
tion—one must see what happens in the months ahead before 
talking in any specific terms about the timing of the next 
recession...” 


Construction 


Iron Age, May 2, 1960—“‘An upturn in construction is 
worth watching. Construction industry and its suppliers 
injected a record $36.3 billion into the economy last year, 
bought 25% of steel output, 25% of aluminum output. _ 

“They'll spend almost as much in 1960. And they’ll concen- 
trate a much heavier portion of dollar spending in the second 
half of 1960 than they did in the second half of last year. 
‘Prospects for the construction industry during the remainder 
of this year are excellent. We expect total construction con- 
tracts in 1960 will amount to $35.9 billion, down only 1% from 
the record levels of 1959,’ says Dr. G. C. Smith, vice-president 
and chief economist for the F. W. Dodge Corporation. ‘In fact, 
the only relatively weak factor in this year’s construction 
picture, namely, housing is already at or near the bottom of 
its decline. And by midyear it may well be in a rising trend 
once again,’ he notes. 

“Dr. Smith also points out that heavy engineering contracts 
will provide strength, rising to $7.9 billion, or up 2% from last 
year. First real strength comes from the structural fabricators. 
Heavy structurals represent 5% to 8% of annual steel output.” 


Steel 


The Outlook, May 16, 1960—‘“Well-regarded industry 
sources are estimating 1960 ingot production at 117.7 million 


tons, or an average of almost 80% of capacity. This would top 
by a slim margin the record output of 117 million tons in 1957, 
when the industry, with its smaller plant, operated at 93% of 
capacity. 

“This year’s finished steel consumption is placed at 81.4 
million tons, or the equivalent of 111 million tons of ingots. On 
this basis, some 6 million tons at the ingot level will go into 
inventories, which our contacts estimate will be up to 18 
million to 19 million tons by midyear. This amount, however, 
is expected to represent the maximum likely to be accumu- 
lated by producers and consumers. Thereafter, production 
should closely approximate actual consumption, suggesting a 
production rate averaging 75% of capacity in the final half.” 


Business Bookshelf 


Management of International Operations—This is a text and 
case book for the executive or would-be executive. It 
focuses on the management aspects of international busi- 
ness operations, and devotes relatively little space to the 
specific skills and procedures or to the broader economic and 
political implications of international trade. Organization, 
marketing, personnel, public relations and operating prob- 
lems are discussed and analyzed in terms of management 
responsibility and illustrated by practical examples from a 
variety of companies and geographic areas. By John Fayer- 
weather. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 
1960, 604 pages. $9.50. 


Fundamentals of Federal Taxation—A brief exposition of federal 
tax laws and rulings organized around the concepts of gain, 
source of gain, and control of this source. The material 
covers income, estate, and gift taxes. By Harry H. Haden. 
The Michie Company, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1959, 270 
pages. $7.50. 


Automation Today and Tomorrow—A brief review of some of the 
ways in which automation is being applied to manufacturing 
processes, and its possible impact on related functions such 
as research and development, sales and distribution. A 
second section consists of an extensive bibliography of 
material on automation. By L. Landon Goodman and Iota 
Services Ltd., London, England, printed in Holland, 1959, 
published in U.S.A. by Essential Books, Fairlawn, New 
Jersey, 275 pages. $7.20. 


Atoms and the Law—An investigation by the authors of what 
they consider to be the principal unique legal problems 
being created and likely to be created in the future by 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Main sections of the book 
center on tort liability for radiation injuries, workmen’s 
compensation for such injuries, federal statutory and ad- 
ministrative provisions regulating atomic activities, state 
regulation of atomic energy and international aspects of the 
subject. By E. B. Stason, S. D. Estep and W. J. Pierce. 
Unwersity of Michigan Law School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1959, 1512 pages. $15.00. 


A & P: A Study in Price-Cost Behavior and Public Policy—A si- 
multaneous study of the history of The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company from 1919 to 1951 and an examination 
of the fact-finding process in government regulation of an 
industry. The author gives detailed attention to the A & P 
antitrust litigation and examines the ways in which stand- 
ard inductive-deductive methods of economic research 
might have improved the trial processes. By M. A. Adelman. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959, 
587 pages. $10.00. 
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Quarterly Changes in Wholesale Prices of Durable Manufactures 
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Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


Wholesale Prices — Stable or Sluggish? 


HOLESALE prices have been singularly stable indicate what price movements seem “‘warranted”’ or to 
for more than two years. This stability contrasts be expected. In designing these criteria, an attempt has 
with the usual pattern of their movement, which been made to account for both demand and supply 
in some degree tends to reflect changes in other eco- factors: on the supply side are included indexes of the 
nomic indicators, and has persisted through compara- cost of materials and an index of unit labor cost, and on 
tively wide fluctuations in industrial production and a the demand side the ratio of sales to inventories. Per- 
fairly steady rise in consumer prices. As of this writing, centage changes in each of the indexes were fitted to 


wholesale prices have (with the exception of two brief these quarterly series from 1952 to 1958. The year 1952 
dips) held within a range of 119 to 120 (1947-49 = 100) was chosen as the starting point in order to avoid as 


for more than two years and show no perceptible up- much as possible any distortions that might be due to 
ward or downward trend at this time. Some of this the Korean war. Although the fits are not perfect, they 
stability has been attributed to offsetting movements in do (as can be seen from the charts) provide a reasonable 
the prices of food and nonfood items, with the tendency gauge of price movements. Also, for most quarters, the 
for food items to decline while the prices for industrial equations provide an adequate estimate of price change 
items rose. But for the past year, substantial stability or at least its direction. In the few exceptional instances 
has pervaded all prices of the wholesale index, the most where the formulas either overshoot or undershoot the 
_ stable being the industrial segment. price change to any substantial degree, immediately 


Bene hs | Sub subsequent price changes tend to confirm the direction 
Serio yyoyaPortant subgroups indicated by the formulas. 
Attention is here focused on two subindexes of this 


industrial segment: the wholesale price index of manu- Normal Response Lacking 


factured durable goods and that of manufactured non- But an amazing change occurs once we go beyond the 
durable goods less processed foods. Together, these sub- _ fitted data into 1959 and into the first quarter of 1960. 
groups account for over 70% of the weight in the For example, in the manufactured durables price index 
wholesale price index. For each of these indexes, criteria the equation consistently overshoots the actual price 
have been devised in the form of equations designed to change by a significant margin. For this index, the only 
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comparable period of significant overestimation is in the 
first half of 1955, when expected price changes were of 
the same order of magnitude as in the first half of 1959. 
This was followed by a sharp expansion in prices in the 
latter half of the year, when the actual price movement 
exceeded the estimates by as much as it was below 
them in the previous half. 

In 1959, however, such a compensatory movement in 
prices did not occur. In fact, this sluggishness has per- 
sisted through the first quarter of 1960 and there is no 
evidence that there has been any appreciable change in 
this picture for the second quarter. If, at this point, the 
price drag were to be made up in the balance of the year, 
it would require an unprecedented rise of more than 3% 
in each of the final quarters of the year. 


Nondurable Manufactures 


A similar picture holds for the wholesale prices of 
nondurable manufactures less food. In this instance, the 
first period of critical price weakness is in the fourth 
quarter of 1958, followed by close agreement with price 
expectations in the first quarter of 1959, but thereafter 


The Estimating Equations 


For the wholesale prices of durable manufactures, the 
estimating equation is as follows: 


Pd = .084X1 + .029X2 + .021X3 + .017X4 + .031X5 — 
.0821 


where Pg = the quarterly percentage change in the wholesale 
price index of durable manufactures; 

X1 = the quarterly percentage change ina four-quarter trailing 
average of the index of raw or slightly processed durable 
goods; 

X2 = an index of unit labor costs (1953 = 100) in durable 
manufactures lagged one quarter; 

X3 = the same index of unit labor costs lagged two quarters; 
X4 = the ratio of seasonally adjusted sales of durable manu- 
factures in the current quarter to inventories at the end of ‘the 
previous quarter; and 

X5 = the same ratio lagged one quarter. 

All variables are in logarithms. 

The coefficient of determination, R2 = .65 

The standard error of estimate is == .00175, which is equiva- 
lent to = 0.4%. ; 


SN Wholesale prices of nondurable manufactures less 
ood: 


Pa = .405W1 + .508W2 + .0144 
where Pp = the quarterly percentage change in the wholesale 
price index of nondurable manufactures less food; 


Wi = the quarterly percentage change in a four-quarter trail- 
ing average of the index of nondurable raw or slightly proc- 
essed goods with the exception of foods; and 


W2 = the current sales-inventory ratio of nondurable manu- 
tures except food, with sales as of the current quarter and in- 
ventories as of the end of the previous quarter. 

All variables are in logarithms. 

The coefficient of determination, R2 = .71, and the standard 
error of estimate is = .00167, which is equivalent to = .39%. 


falling below expectations by a considerable margin for 
the remainder of the year.! By the first quarter of 1960, 
the change in the price of nondurable manufactures is 
again in line with expectations, although a little on the 
low side. 

On the assumption that the second-quarter price 
change is again in line with expectations, compensation 
for the previous stickiness of prices in this series would 
require a quarterly increase of 1.8% for the balance of 
the year. This may be compared with the previous maxi- 
mum increase of 1.3% in the third quarter of 1953 and 
with the previous maximum decrease of 1.45% in the 
second quarter of 1952. The largest previous departure 
of actual from estimated price changes appeared in the 
second quarter of 1957. At that time, the actual price 
change exceeded the estimate by almost 1% (a very large 
difference for this index). This temporary departure can 
be attributed to the Suez aftermath, since there are fuels 
in this index. In subsequent quarters, prices were again 
in line with expectations. 


Looking for the Cause 


Of the reasons that might be advanced to explain this 
unusual immobility of prices, none is wholly satisfac- 
tory. It can, for example, be proposed that.the fault 
lies with the manner of looking at the data: that the 
equations do not provide as close’ a fit as might be 
desired within the period of observation, and should not 
therefore be expected to provide good estimates beyond 
this range. The fact is, however, that there are few 
periods where the divergence within the period of ob- 
servation is significant. This can be seen by examining 
the lower panels of the charts, which show that most 
observations lie well within the range of one standard 
error of estimate. By and large, therefore, the equations 
can be presumed to constitute a reliable measure of 
price expectations—at least within the period of 
observation. 

Another factor to be considered is the composition of 
the indexes, to see if it contributes to the kind of distor- 
tions that have been observed in recent quarters. For 
example, the nondurable manufactures price index in- 
cludes a heterogeneous group of commodities whose 
only common characteristics are that they are processed 
and in some sense nondurable. It is conceivable that 
movements for the separate components of this kind of 
index can be quite unrelated each to the other, and 
therefore it may largely be a matter of chance whether 
their movements are parallel or crossing. 

On the other hand, an index like that for the prices of 
durable manufactures is much more homogeneous. In 
this index, approximately 85% of price movements can 
be traced to changes in metals and machinery (including 

1 In estimating this series, only two variables were used: the changes 
in the prices of a four-quarter trailing average of nondurable com- 
modities except food, and the current sales-inventory ratio. Unlike the 
manufactured durables price index it was found that unit costs and 


the lagged ratio of sales to inventories added little to an explanation 
of price changes 
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Quarterly Changes in Wholesale Prices of Nondurable Manufactures Less Food 
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Sources: Bureau of labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


automobiles). Because the less highly processed com- 
ponents enter as raw materials into the more highly 
processed components of this index, a given movement 
in one group is likely to be reflected in the other. If, for 
some reason, there is a period of price restraint in one 
important component, particularly if this is in one of the 
earlier stages of manufacturing, its effect is likely to 
spread to the balance of the index. Such, in view of the 
companies’ poistion with regard to inflation during the 
steel strike, may have been the case for the durable 
manufactures price index in 1959. 


Demand—and Supply Capacity 


While the possibility of similar divergences in two 
dissimilar indexes for separate reasons cannot be dis- 
missed, it would be more satisfactory to discover a 
common cause for this divergence. Such a cause may be 
the emergence of increased competition. In our equa- 
tions, demand, or alternatively the condition of the 
market, is represented by the sales-inventory ratios. 
Their contributions to price expectations have by and 
_ large conformed to stages of the business cycle. Since the 
beginning of 1959 in the case of durable manufactures 
and the last quarter of 1958 for nondurables, these 
ratios have indicated comparatively strong démand. 

This situation can mean one of two things: either 
market response patterns have changed to such an 
extent as to invalidate expectations based on previously 
observed behavior, or an ingredient that has now be- 
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come particularly important has been omitted. One 
speculation as to what this ingredient might be is the 
extent to which capacity is used. From Federal Reserve 
Board data that are fragmentary and unfortunately not 
available for publication, it would appear that, owing to 
the steel strike, production was much below capacity 
throughout most of 1959, but that it had recovered to 
satisfactory levels by year end and had roughly main- 
tained those levels through the first quarter. However, 
capacity alone, both because the strike was not expected 
to last indefinitely and because prices of durable manu- 
factures remained weak through periods of high and low 
production, cannot explain the reason for the gap be- 
tween actual and expected price changes. 

For example, for textiles, which form a part of the 
Federal Reserve Board calculation, each month of 1959 
was an improvement over the corresponding month in 
the previous recession year and was highest with respect 
to capacity in the middle half of the year, after which 
production displayed a tendency to weaken somewhat 
in the last quarter of 1959 and in the first quarter of 
1960. These figures are, however, not complete enough 
nor sufficiently comprehensive to permit a final judg- 
ment on the role of capacity in the course of price 
change. Final judgment will have to await the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive measure in this area. 


Lzo B. SHoHAN 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Table 1: Gross National Product, 1897-1959, and Projections of a 3% Growth Rate, 1965-2000 


Government 

Gross Gross Gross Private Personal Purchases of 

Year National National Domestic Consumption Goods and 
Product Product Investment Expenditures Services 

(Billions of | ———————Billions of 1959 Dollars. 
Current Dollars) 

USOT. nice cists 15.6 67.1 11.1 46.4 79 
1898. nit eee 16.0 69.6 14.1 44.2 9.2 
WOOO cree ercleis 18.6 74.1 14.9 44.4 14.3 
1900. was 20.0 77.5 16.7 49.5 9.4 
LOOT S ate 21.8 84.7 13.0 55:3 14.8 
OOD ehnatevens 22.6 85.9 21.7 50.1 14.3 
1903 siseicre sets 24.5 90.3 18.6 59.8 10.2 
VOOR’ ioc 5 355 23.7 89.5 15.2 59.2 14.0 
T9OS s octerente 2o°7) 95.1 20.8 57.6 16.6 
T9OG6 wees cs s 30.5 105.4 24.5 66.7 13.7 
LOO7R me ters Sore 108.5 23.5 74.3 8.4 
LPOG Tree 28.9 100.9 18.4 65.4 15.6 
1909S 3 tees 33.9 116.6 20.1 7 he | 19.3 
TOTO Gs wietsts oe Ol. 119.6 26.0 75.3 18.6 
LOI dD Gectecrins 36.2 122.6 19.2 Tifa 26.4 
TOD SSS eictets 39.8 130.0 25.2 73.5 34.4 
OAS apeucrcrsre ts 40.0 131.0 27.4 80.6 22.4 
TVA S etccctere 39.0 125.5 24.2 75.6 29.3 
OTS e007 ssi se 40.5 124.8 22.6 76.5 Pa ees 

WOO rs ces ae 48.9 134.4 23.8 84.1 20.4 . 
UG ALIE ARRAN? ie 61.1 134.9 28.8 85.5 17.5 
MOTB is stercsere 77.1 148.8 24.9 89.8 35.2 
DI Precouwieorore 84.9 148.5 28.6 95.8 17.8 
T1920 cicrencveiale 91.9 140.7 33.0 93.9 9.2 
V2 ste Mees 70.3 128.7 18.9 94.7 8.2 
VQ 22 tisha wis cke 75.0 149.2 29.6 95.8 26.3 
N23 scterciests 86.2 167.1 41.0 106.2 16.6 
19245 oes 85.9 166.9 34.1 109.1 19.1 
V9O25 Stee 94.5 181.2 42.4 111.0 26.4 
LI 26 ieee cit 98.6 191.3 45.1 118.8 252 
VQO27 ssid 3 ahereze 96.5 190.9 40.6 120.1 28.5 
1928 occ ce 98.8 192.4 37.8 125.8 26.8 
UG 29 sreces sie 104.4 203.6 41.5 138.6 22.4 
1930 2.65 «sare 91.1 184.4 28.3 130.3 24.7 
1931, os sceates 76.3 170.3 5a BES) 126.2 26.1 
US 2 cucvacuers 58.5 144.8 49 114.8 24.8 


Note: Projection of GNP Is a straight line fitted to the logarithms of the data, 1897-1959, and 
extended through 2000. The projection of gross private domestic investment, personal 
consumption expenditures and government purchases of goods and services assumes that 
the expenditures of each will in every year, 1965-2000, equal the same proportion of 
GNP as they averaged in 1953-1959 


Government 
Gross Gross Gross Private Personal Purchases of 
Year National National Domestic Consumption Goods and 
Product Product Investment Expenditures Services 
(Billions of | ——————Billions of 1959 Dollars——c——— 
Current Dollars) . 
LOSS cere 56.0 141.4 5.5 112.1 24.1 
(Bede P fa oe Rie 65.0 155.1 9.6 117.9 27.5 
TRIES omits 72.5 170.3 18.4 125.2 27.8 
T9 362%. a cverare 82.7 194.5 25.4 138.0 32.5 
TO S7icietelesetae 90.8 204.8 31.2 142.9 31.4 
URN Sins Se 85.2 195.2 18.4 140.4 34.9 
WOS9 se cleats 91.1 211.5 25.7 148.3 36.5 
VQAO Sy eieccicrers 100.6 229.9 34.0 156.3 37.7 
TOAD erccciete ae 125.8 267.7 43.1 166.7 O77 
VOa2 ee ces 159.1 304.1 2251 162.9 121.2 
TOAS Nae cree 192.5 341.6 13.3 167.2 166.9 
TOS Arrrereerc.e 211.4 366.3 14.8 173.1 184.2 
1 OAS cr ecvesiee 213.6 359.9 20.5 185.2 158.8 
ND AO ie ihenete rs 210.7 316.0 50.0 207.8 53.2 
OAT cus ie.e. a5 234.3 315.7 49.9 211.4 45.0 
He tele eligi. tis 259.4 327.9 58.4 215.4 50.9 
T9O4G.WSs dele 258.1 328.2 46.4 220.9 57.1 
1QSO0 dees dart 284.6 356.2 65.7 234.5 54.6 
195163 eer 329.0 385.0 68.3 236.4 76.6 
T952 F cetera s 347.0 399.0 59.8 242.5 94.1 
TOSS ete see 365.4 417.1 60.4 254.27) 102:6 
1954). Biter 363.1 408.8 57.9 257-55 4 oleh 
1958 wcrgerwe 397.5 441.5 73.5 277.0 88.6 
TOS6ctce ec 4s 419.2 450.9 73.1 286.0 87.5 
V9OS7hie oe see 442.5 458.9 69.1 293.1 90.9 
T9S8.45 S22 441.7 448.8 56.0 295.9 94.9 
1959 soils oe 479.5 479.5 71.1 311.6 97.6 
Projections 
W963 ewe cece is 545.4 80.7 346.3 115.1 
POLO iene, aceloe wis 632.4 93.6 401.6 133.4 
VG7 Sie tect as L333" 1OSr5 465.6 154.7 
198O8S toe = 85052) SE25:8 539.9 179.4 
198 Sic) bts 985.8 145.9 626.0 208.0 
LOO O25. 3585 «ate BG 1,143.0 169.2 725.8 2412 
TOO Sieve sae dies os 1,325.2 9196.1 841.5 279.6 
FLU UV SE Aioie Sie oa 1,536.5 °227.4 975.7 324.2 


Net foreign investment, the fourth major component of GNP, is not shown separately above 


Sources: Department of Commerce; data prior to 1929 computed by The Conference Board, 
based on Raymond W. Goldsmith, A Study of Saving in the United States," Princeton, 
NJ, 1956 


Looking Ahead at the Nation’s G N P 


HILE there is agreement that the nation’s out- 

\\/ put of goods and services (our yearly gross 

national product, in constant dollars) will con- 

tinue to grow, there is controversy over how fast the 

advance is likely to be. Some think the historic 3%-a- 

year rate will persist in the long run; others suggest the 

gain could approximate the new postwar rate, which is 

closer to 4% a year. And still others propose that as 
much as a 6% annual growth rate is feasible. 

Output was calculated for the years ahead for the 
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purposes of this article on the assumption that the past 
3%-a-year rate will be maintained. The choice of the 
level of advance is arbitrary and is not to be considered 
as.a prediction of the anticipated percentage of growth. 
Nevertheless, considerable interest adheres to the mag- 
nitudes and implications attached to a projection of this 
historic rate into the future.? 


1The extrapolations obtained from this approach were initially 
published in the Board’s Fortieth Anniversary souvenir chartbook, 
40 Years of Economic Growth (out of print). The response was so 
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The Dimensions of a 3% Rate 


- Valued in constant 1959 dollars, GNP has multiplied 
seven times in the past six decades, increasing from an 
estimated $67 billion in 1897 to $480 billion in 1959. The 
average annual growth rate for the period was 3%, a 
doubling of output every twenty-four years. If this rate 
of growth should be maintained in the course of the next 
fifteen years, GNP in 1975 would total $733 billion at to- 
day’s price level. A continuance of the rate into the mid- 
80’s would bring the total up to the trillion-dollar mark. 

Furthermore, should the major sectors of the economy 
remain roughly in the same proportions as during 1953- 
1959, a 3% growth rate implies that personal consump- 
tion expenditures alone would, by 1975, amount to 
nearly as much as the present production of all goods 
and services and, before the turn of the century, would 
be twice as large as current GNP. Also, annual invest- 


favorable that the projections were reworked in late 1958, when 
significant revisions and additions to the basic data became available. 
The revised series appeared in “Our Future GNP—At a 3% Growth 
Rate,” an article in The Business Record for January, 1959. Continued 
interest in the series has prompted the Board to bring the figures up to 
date once again and to publish them now for the third time 
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ment in construction, equipment and inventories by 
1975 would top by 50% the amount so invested in any 
one year to date; in the trillion-dollar economy projected 
for the 1980’s, our highest annual investment expendi- 
tures so far would have to be doubled. 

Our population will also expand so that there will be 
more people around to produce and use the expanded 
output. An increase of 22% to 38% from the mid-1959 
total of 177 million! will bring the number of persons in 
the country in 1975 to between 216 million and 244 mil- 
lion. But even with this large increase in population, 
living standards, as measured by per capita consump- 
tion expenditures, would be on the basis of these extra- 
polations 8% to 22% higher than they are today. 


What the Experts Expect 


At least five experienced forecasters are among those 
who believe that, under full-employment conditions, our 
GNP can grow faster in the ten to fifteen years ahead 
than it did over the long term that began in 1897. The 

1 Bureau of the Census, “‘Tllustrative Projection of the Population 


of the U. S., by Age and Sex, 1960 to 1980,” Series P-25, No. 187, 
November 10, 1958 


Table 2: Gross National Product Projections 


Per Capita GNP, 
Total Increase from 


Average Annual Rate of Growth 
1959 {Actual) to 


Estimator 1960 1965 1970 1975 Entire Period Subperiods Year Indicated 
+ Billions of 1959 Dollars —> 3 
Years % per Year Years % per Year Terminal % 
Year 
(1) National Planning Association... .. 647 802 .. 1955-57101970 4.2 { La etae Joeman Soin man 
1,079 1959 to 1975 5.2 a 4 1975 76.5a 
(2) Joint Economic Committee..... .- | 1,000 1959 to 1975 4.7 1975 63.6a 
926 1959 to 1975 4.2 Mie 1975 51.5a 
(3) U. S. Department of Labor.... 514 608 744 we 1955 to 1970 3.5 { toes 2 eh : e AEH 
1960 to 1965 3.5 1975 42.1 
(4) Stanford Research Institute.. 502 596 715 854 1955 to 1975 3.4 | 1965 to 1970 3.7 
1970 to 1975 3.6 
Peering" secs tals os SGoeete i 750nr enw  19Sea TAG: 4iz ee oo saaN at) oo gtiay 8 
(6) Continuation of historic 3% rate 
of growth: 
A) Projection of 1897-1959 
Francs cxetettyratsion sO ies an) BEI Gye h) 733 1959-1975 3.0 All periods 3.0 1975 19.9b 
B) Projection of 1909-1957 
trend fitted to years of 
high level activity?...... .. 583 675 783 1959-1975 3.0 All periods 3.0 1975 28.1b 
C) Projecting from 1959 level .. 573 664. 770 1959-1975 3.0 All periods 3.0 1975 25.9b 


1 Trend fitted to all years 

2 Equation computed by Department of Commerce; it, too, shows a 3% a year growth rate 

a—The JEC does not indicate the number of people in the U. S. in 1975. These per capita figures were calculated assuming the "medium low” population projection of the Bureau of the Census 
(225.6 million persons). Were the highest projected population figures (243.9 million) used, the increase in per capita GNP for the same period would range from 40% to 63%; were the 
lowest (215.8 million) used, the range would be 58% to 85% 

b—These per capita figures were calculated assuming the "medium low” projections of the Bureau of the Census (225.6 million persons). Were the highest projected population figures (243.9 
million) used, the increase in per capita GNP for the same period would be about 10.9%; were the lowest (215.8 million) used, it would be about 25% 

Sources: 

(1) "Long-Range Projections for Economic Growth: The American Economy in 1970," Planning Pamphlet No. 107, October, 1959 

(2) "The Potential Economic Growth in the United States," by James W. Knowles, Study Paper No. 20, prepared in connection with the "Study of Employment, Growth and Price Levels,” January 
30, 1960 


(3) "Manpower—Challenge of the 1960's,” 1960 : 

(4) "Production Trends in the United States Through 1975," by Bennar Brown and M. Janet Hansen, March, 1957 
(5) "Markets of the Sixties,” 1960 

{6) The Conference Board 
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Table 3: Comparison of Some of the Assumptions Underlying the GNP Projections 


Item and Estimator 


Population (in millions) 
NPA. 6 & fe sic9-cc% 


EG. .ru orays © efete’sie'e 
Labor Dept...... 
Sis o Ag aoeh tac 


Labor force (in millions) 
NPAY as patsy, 6 


SEC ree cee ove 


SRIF Ts tate tai ave. seeds 


Civilian employment 
(in millions) 


INPAS 0.6» 61910/0,5i010 


INPA wren ecers cis stents 

ECR Saaiee the eos 

Labor Dept....... 

SR ig icicseccelerets - 1955 
NFOrtUNe''<'. os ee oa 


Unemployment rate® 
(per cent) 


SIRI Ye tareieie's!e ost . 


SRI eteiqueratesc\ 210) apes 


Increaseinoutputperman- 


hour (per centperyear) 


at Time of Estimate 


Past Performance 


Years 


1900 to 1955-57 
1946-48 to 1955-57 


1900 to 1955-57 
1946-48 to 1955-57 


1909 to 1958 


1900 to 1955-57 


1946-48 to 1955-57 


1909 to 1958 


1900 to 1955-57 
1946-48 to 1955-57 


1909 to 1958 


1900 to 1955-57 
1946-48 to 1955-57 


1947 to 1957 


2. 
3. 
{6.08 
25 


Growth Rates 


Future 


% per Year Years 


1.4 1955-57 to 1965 


1.7 1955-57 to 1970 
") 1957-1970 


1955-1975 
1958-1970 


1.6 1955-57 to 1965 
1.3 1955-57 to 1970 


1.4 1959 to 1975 


es 1957 to 1970 


1955 to 1975 


“ee 1957 to 1970 


1.6 1955-57 to 1965 


1.2 1955-57 to 1970 
1.4 1959 to 1975 
1957 to 1970 


f 1955 to 1975 


1957 to 1970 


—0.7 1955-57 to 1965 
—0.5 1955-57 to 1960 


—0.6qa0 1959 to 1975 | 


1960 to 1970 


3 1955-57 to 1965 
1 1955-57 to 1965 


2 1957 to 1970 


1959 to 1970 


—0.6 
—0.6 
—0.4a 
—0.5a 
—0.6a 


—0.5 


3.0 


ac a 
Note: Nearly all figures in this table appear, or are implied, in the original source listed at the end of table 2; a few were obtained directly from the estimator. Those omitted either were not 
reported or could not be summarized or were not relevant to the method used in deriving the GNP projections 


1 Civilian labor force 


2 Total employment including armed forces 
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% Unemployment as per cent of labor force 


projections of these analysts, which are based on elabo- 
rate studies, have been translated into a common pur- 
chasing power (1959 dollars) and are compared in 
table 2. Three terminate in 1970, two in 1975 (of which 
one estimates 1975 only). With the exception of the 
Stanford Research Institute figures published in 1957, 
these projections obviously reflect very recent thinking, 
since all were released to the public within the past year. 


A Faster Pace? 


The consensus of the four experts who made estimates 
for 1970—as well as the magnitude implied by the fifth 
estimator—is that our GNP can reach $750 billion or 
better in another ten years. As already mentioned, this 
large an economy could not be expected for fifteen years 
on the basis of a 3%-a-year gain. A trillion-dollar 
economy is feasible in just fifteen years, according to the 
Joint Economic Committee. It would take nearly 
twenty-five years if the historic long-term rate were 
maintained. 

The two least optimistic projections (those of the 
Department of Labor and the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute) anticipate that the economy will advance about 
3.5% a year. A faster pace—4.2% a year—is projected 
by both the National Planning Association and Fortune. 
The 4.2% rate appears again in the most conservative of 
the three projections made by the Joint Economic 
Committee. But, the Committee’s “high” estimate sug- 
gests that a 5.2% yearly rate is also within the realm of 
possibility. A difference in the growth rate of even 1% 
a year compounded, when measuring from today’s $500- 
billion economy, adds $52 billion over ten years and $81 
billion over fifteen years. 

At these rates of growth, GNP in 1970 would be 50% 
to 70% above current levels. For the same period, an 
annual 3% rate promises only a one-third gain. A 4.2%- 
5.2% yearly increase between now and 1975, as envis- 
aged by the Joint Economic Committee, means a 
doubling of the present $500-billion total. This is a long 
way from the 50% rise yielded when the historic pace is 
extended. 

Since the population will be increasing too, total out- 
put of goods and services per capita would not rise so 
much. The forecasts place the per capita gain between 
28% and 39% for the 1959-1970 period. By 1975, each 
person’s share of the GNP would be about 40% higher 
than it is now, according to the Stanford Research 
Institute. The JEC places the gain higher—between 
50% and 75%, depending upon which GNP and popula- 
tion estimates are used. But if we continue to expand as 


<n 


A—Conforms to Bureau of the Census definition of civilian employment 


B—Conforms to Department of Commerce, National Income Division's estimates of the 
number of persons engaged in production, excluding work relief 


a—Average annual hours of work 

b—Rate for agriculture 

c—Rate for private nonagricultural industries 
Sources: See references at end of table 2 
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we did in the past, the gains by 1970 would be only 12%; 
by 1975, 20%. 


A Comparison of Assumptions 


Long-term projections of GNP are usually the result 
of a detailed study of past trends and assumptions about 
probable future developments in each of the components 
(employment, length of the workweek, productivity, 
etc.) contributing to total output. They differ from one 
another because of the varied judgments about the 
future course of the underlying factors. These basic 
assumptions, which are obviously so important to an 
understanding—or comparison—of the final GNP pro- 
jections are often difficult to come by, since estimators 
(including those issuing the most elaborate public re- 
ports) tend to limit the amount of detail that is 
published. 

A summary of some of the assumptions concerning 
the basic components used by the five forecasters whose 
GNP projections already have been discussed are pre- 
sented in table 3. Some of the areas of similarity and 
difference are evident, even though the listing is neces- 
sarily incomplete. 

GERTRUDE DrutscH 
Division of Economic Studies 


Business Bookshelf 


Atomic Power and Energy Resource Planning—A compilation of 
recent information on world energy resources and needs. 
The author reviews the prospects for nuclear power on the 
basis of present and foreseeable technology. One section 
reviews financial and other aid being made available to 
American industry for the development of atomic power. 
By Richard A. Tybout. Bureau of Business Research, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Research Monograph 
Number 94, 1959, 98 pages. $2.00. 


Accounting Systems in Modern Business—A review of manual ac- 
counting procedures, followed by a discussion of some inte- 
grated accounting systems with emphasis on the use of 
tabulating and electronic data processing equipment. Ac- 
counting systems are related to other functions of business 
operation and control. By Eldred A. Johnson. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, New York, 1959, 453 pages. $7.75. 


Office Building and Office Layout Planning—A description of 
some of the factors that influence office layout and design 
in both new and existing space, and a suggested technique 
for planning such layouts. The author also discusses related 
subjects, such as working drawings and specifications, esti- 
mates, contracts, schedules and construction, making an 
office move, and the role of the office space administrator. 
The text is supplemented by charts and diagrams. By 
Kenneth H. Ripnen. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1960, 182 pages. $10.00. 


Quality Control—The fourth edition of a manual outlining 
various quality control procedures ranging from random 
sampling and visual inspection to detailed mathematical 
and statistical analysis techniques. The material is supple- 
mented by charts and diagrams throughout. By Norbert L. 
Enrick. The Industrial Press, New York, New York, 1960, 
216 pages. $5.50. 


Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


Managements Reappraise Their Travel Restrictions 


VOIDANCE of group travel by important execu- 
tives and directors is a matter of good business 
judgment, according to most of the 275 manufac- 

turing companies participating in this month’s survey of 
business opinion and experience. However, only 42% of 
the companies surveyed impose any specific restrictions 
on group-travel practices. The remaining 58%, while 
generally recognizing the hazards of group travel, give a 
variety of reasons for their lack of restrictions, such as 
“little occasion to travel as a group,” “exercise of good 
judgment is more effective than rules,” or “‘rules are too 
hard to administer.” 

Restrictive policies or practices most commonly refer 
to air travel only and are applied more rigidly to top 
executives than to other management personnel. Of the 
116 companies that have travel restrictions, only about 
one in three has written rules. The remaining firms rely 
on a “general understanding” among management. 

Restrictions follow different patterns according to the 
needs of individual companies. However, they generally 
include limitations on the number of key executives that 
are to travel together, two or three being the most com- 
monly mentioned number. Top executives, such as the 
board chairman and the president, are often specifically 
restricted from traveling together. Only twenty-five of 
the sixty-one companies that commented on enforce- 
ment procedure report strict enforcement of travel re- 
strictions. The remaining companies depend on self- 
enforcement or allow exceptions “when circumstances 
warrant.” Beyond some inconvenience in scheduling 
separate transportation, few adverse effects are reported 
as a result of the enforcement of travel restrictions. ° 


GROWING CONCERN OVER GROUP TRAVEL 


The increasing need for executive travel and the 
recent rash of tragic air accidents are causing some 
managements to take a new look at travel restriction 
practices. The renewed interest has not necessarily 
resulted in the establishment of specific travel restric- 
tions (58% of the cooperating companies have none), 
but it is reportedly causing managements to become 
more conscious of the need to avoid large travel groups. 
The president of a hardware company, which presently 
has no set rule about group travel, writes: 


“I must say with the recent increase in air accidents, the 
problem becomes increasingly important. As president of our 
company, | think | would be rather hesitant at this point to 
permit key people to fly together, if necessity required that 
they be at the same spot af the same time.’’ 
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Similarly, an executive of another company remarks: 


''We have no restrictions at all on air travel; as a matter 
of fact, we encourage it. However, | believe it is safe fo 
say that if there is no improvement in the recent unfortunate 
air tragedies we very likely will give serious consideration 
to safer travel needs.’ 


The current imposition of travel restrictions for 
executives is becoming a matter of good management, 
according to the board chairman of a hardware company 
who writes: : 


“In the face of the many ftofal destructions that have 
occurred in airplane travel, no well-run company would 
permit important executives fo travel together on the same 
plane. Of course, it is possible that emergencies may arise 
where this rule would not apply."’ 


Current hazards of group travel make safeguarding of 
the company’s key personnel by observance of reason- 
able air travel restrictions an obligation to stockholders, 
according to the president of a lumber company who 
writes: 


"It is my feeling that all corporations that are publicly 
owned owe it fo their stockholders to take reasonable care in 
travel by air. They should not travel in groups in company 
planes, as is frequently the case. American corporations have 
been fortunate that there have been so few serious accidents 
involving groups of company officials.** 


Other Travel Hazards 


Air travel accidents are not the only cause of the 
growing concern over group travel. The hazards of all 
forms of travel are causing an iron and steel foundry, for 
example, to tighten its group-travel restrictions. A vice- 
president writes: 


"Since the recent tragic accidents in the air and on the 
rails, as well as those we have had for too long on the 
highways, we have become convinced that it is necessary and 
desirable to restrict group travel. This is now being done in 
an informal manner until desirable and workable restrictions 
can be established. "’ 


Reactions to the Problem 


Although most cooperating companies indicate a 
growing awareness of the hazards of allowing executives 
to travel as a group, they are reacting differently. Some 
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companies have imposed no restrictions of any kind on 
group travel. Others have asked executives to use good 
judgment in the matter but have refrained from specify- 
ing any definite restrictions. A third group has imposed 
definite rules on group-travel practices. : 


REASONS FOR NO TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


Over half of the companies participating in this 
month’s survey have no specific restrictions regarding 
group travel by executives, although many such com- 
panies expect sound judgment to be exercised when the 
need for group travel arises. 


Executives Seldom Travel Together 


The most common reason given for the lack of specific 
travel restrictions is that there is little occasion for 
several executives to be traveling to the same place at 
the same time from a single location. The absence of a 
group-travel problem is typically described by the 
president of a machinery company who writes: 


""We do not impose any restrictions on the travel by our 
key people in the same conveyance. We have talked this 
over at various times and find that there are actually very 
few times when a large number of our key people have 
occasion fo travel in the same conveyance. Even when we 
are all attending the same meeting, the variations in our time 
schedules would usually preclude our traveling together even 
if it were desirable. We usually find that, at the most, not 
over three of our key people will be together in the same 


conveyance. 


Convenience Outweighs Risks 


A few companies believe that the ability of an execu- 
tive to communicate with his associates during travel 
time justifies the risks involved in group travel. The 
opportunity to discuss business problems is considered 
of special importance when executive groups spend a 
good portion of their time away from headquarters. 

Other cooperating companies note that attempts to 
schedule several executives on different flights or other 
means of transportation would often cause great incon- 
venience, especially when all members are scheduled to 
be at a given destination at the same time. 

An executive of an equipment company expresses 
another point of view in reference to company-owned 
aircraft: “Restrictions are cumbersome and only tend to 
defeat the purpose for which the executive aircraft was 
procured by making it difficult or even impossible to 
utilize the advantages that the invention represents.” 


Restrictions Fail To Cover All Risks 


A further reason for the lack of travel restrictions in 
some companies is management’s belief that it would be 
impossible to restrict all forms of travel. And, according 
to such companies, it would be inconsistent to restrict 
one form of transportation and not another. As an 
electrical equipment company executive remarks: 
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WRITTEN PROCEDURE ON AIR TRAVEL 


An example of a written procedure covering em- 
ployees’ air travel restrictions is the following of a non- 
ferrous metals company: 


Scope 


This corporate procedure is applicable to all em- 
ployees using air transportation for traveling at the 
direction or on behalf of the company. 


Application 


1. Travel on multiengine flights operated by 
scheduled or nonscheduled commmercial air- 
lines or on airplanes owned or operated by the 
company 


1.1 No more than two employees on the de- 
partment head level or higher who report 
directly to the same supervisor may travel 
on the same airplane flight, and, 


1.2 No more than three employees of a divi- 
sion or subsidiary may travel on the same 
airplane flight, and, 


1.3 No more than five employees of the com- 
pany may travel on the same airplane 
flight. 


Travel by multiengine chartered or company- 
owned airplane 


2.1 No more than five employees of the com- 
pany (exclusive of professional crew), with 
the restrictions in (1) above applicable, 
may travel on any chartered or company- 
owned airplane flown by duly licensed 
professional crews. 


Travel by single-engine airplane, including 
helicopter 


3.1 Travel on single-engine planes and heli- 
copters is permissible only when no other 
suitable convenient means of transporta- 
tion is available. 


Except professional pilots employed as such, 
an employee who owns, borrows or charters 
and pilots an airplane may not use such trans- 
portation to travel on company business. 


Distribution 


This procedure is for distribution to officers, 
corporate department heads, location mana- 
gers and personnel offices. 


"Statistics are available to show that the likelihood of 
fatality in an airplane is much less than when traveling on a 
train or in an automobile, and | am sure that even the most 
conservative of us would not suggest that restrictions be placed 
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upon the number of executives who may ride on the same 
train or in the same aufomobile. As a matter of fact, in 
modern America we risk our necks almost every time we cross 
a busy street; here, again, | don't believe that anyone would 
suggest that no more than one executive cross a sfreet at the 
same time. The relatively few air accidents involving cor- 
poration executives have been magnified out of proportion, 
particularly when it is considered how many millions of miles 
and air hours are logged without accident.*’ 


The president of a communications equipment firm 
agrees that the risks of air travel are not alone sufficient 
reason for emphasizing group-travel restrictions: 


“'To impose restrictions upon aircraft travel without imposing 
them onall other means of travel seems foolish. It is our belief 
that there is as great danger in having five of our key 
employees traveling thirty-two miles on the freeway in the 
same automobile to Los Angeles as there is in catching the 
same transcontinental plane from Los Angeles to New York.’ 


Confidence in Safety of Air Travel 


Lack of concern over the absence of air travel restric- 
tions is not the result of a callous attitude or disregard 
for the welfare of the individual, according to executives 
who deemphasize the hazards of air travel. Their con- 
fidence in the safety of air travel and the resulting lack 
of interest in group-travel restrictions are based on the 
belief that the over-all safety record of commercial 
aviation has been good in relation to other forms of 
transportation. 

As far as company-owned aircraft are concerned, 
executives point out: 


e Company-owned fleets utilize only tested equipment 
of the highest quality 


¢ The best pilots and mechanics obtainable are employed 


¢ Pilot activities are restricted so as to avoid any possi- 
bility of pilot fatigue 


¢ Planes are equipped with all known safety devices 


¢ Flights are canceled during adverse weather conditions 


The vice-president of an oil company notes that 
fellow executives share his confidence in the relative 
safety of air travel. He states that, with one exception, 
principal executive officers are accustomed to fly almost 
daily and apparently feel that with proper precautions 
the risk involved is not sufficient to warrant restrictions 
on group travel. However, the treasurer of a paper 
company sounds a note of warning over what he terms 
“the callous attitude toward the hazards of air travel” 
when he says: “I think many of our executives today, as 
well as pilots, are fliers out of the service; the chances 
they take today do not compare to the ones that they 
were forced to take while they were in the service, so 
they are not really conscious of the fact that they are 
far from being safety minded.” 


Restrictions Are Bad Psychology 


Regardless of what the hazards may be, executives of 
two companies believe there is a psychological objection 
to travel restrictions where key people must travel many 
thousands of miles per year. As one company president 
remarks: “We don’t want them thinking about the 
hazards.” 


Other Reasons 


Executives of cooperating companies advance a vari- 
ety of other reasons for not having restrictive travel 
policies or procedures, such as: 


e Restrictions are hard to administer 


e Exercise of common sense is better than definite 
restrictions 


¢ Adequate travel accident and life insurance is provided 
for key executives 


* Key men are adequately “backstopped” in the organi- 
zation 


e Weare “fatalists”’ 


The president of a machinery company concludes 
that control of group-travel activity is more desirable 
than restrictions on method of travel. He writes: “It 
would seem to me that ‘mass movement of key person- 
nel’ should be investigated from the standpoint of 
whether such movements are in the best interests of 
efficient management, rather than what method of 
transportation is used to convey them.” 


EXERCISE OF JUDGMENT 


Lack of travel restrictions does not necessarily imply 
a total disregard for the hazards of executive group 
travel. Almost one fourth of the 159 companies without 
travel restrictions specifically mention that executives 
are urged to exercise common sense and good judgment 
when making travel arrangements. In some instances, 
the traffic manager is alerted to the inadvisability of 
group travel so that he can avoid scheduling several 
executives on a common carrier. The “appeal-to-good- 
judgment” approach to control of group travel is dem- 
onstrated by the following excerpts from a general letter 
to management and supervisory personnel of an indus- 
trial machinery company. The president writes: 


"In 1943, your attention was called to the risk involved in 
possible airplane and train wrecks, and you were strongly 
urged so to arrange your travel schedules that you would not 
be on the same plane or same train with any appreciable 
number of other company employees. 

“'[ should like to remind you again that it would be extremely 
harmful to the company if, due to such an accident, the 
company were fo lose valuable personnel; this is particularly 
true if the loss were to involve several people in the same 
department. 
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"I do not see how any rigid mathematical rule could be 
laid down which would not occasionally be damaging fo our 
ability to carry on in these extremely busy times, but | do 
solicit your cooperation in being conscious of this situation and 
hope you will arrange your schedules so that no unnecessary 
risk is being run."’ 


Other statements reflecting the exercise of judgment 
when group-travel opportunities arise are as follows: 


""We have asked all of our key officials to use good 
common sense, suggesting that it would be highly improper 
for more than two fo ride fogether in the same airplane. We 
have no hard and fast rule on this subject, fully believing that 


common sense will prevail.*’ 
Construction materials 


‘The only restrictions we observe with respect to key 
company employees traveling in groups are the unwritten rules 


dictated by the exercise of common sense.”’ 
Industrial machinery 


""We discourage travel on the same aircraft by more than 
two company officers. In addition, we discourage a large 
group within a division from traveling on the same airplane. 
We do not prohibit any of these, but instead we make it 
the responsibility of the executives themselves to weigh the 
consequences in the light of the mission to be accomplished 


on the trip.’ 
Electrical appliances 


GROUP-TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


Forty-two per cent of the 275 cooperating companies, 
however, do have some form of definite restrictions on 
group travel. Of the 116 companies with such policies 
or practices, thirty-four (29%) state that written guides 
are employed, while sixty-three have “generally under- 
stood” travel restrictions. Nineteen companies did not 
indicate whether or not restrictions are in written form. 


Personnel Affected 


Travel restrictions generally apply to key personnel of 
the parent company, with a written stipulation that 
divisions and subsidiaries are to establish similar policies 
or procedures. In some instances, restrictions apply to 
“all employees using air transportation.” 

Companies usually indicate the employees who are 
subject to travel restrictions by some general designa- 
tion, such as “all management personnel,” “the cor- 
porate staff,” “officers and major department heads,” or 
“all executives at level of vice-president or above.” 
When restrictions are in writing, cooperating companies 
sometimes follow such general designations with ex- 
planations of, for example, what positions are included 
in the “corporate staff.” 

A manufacturer of construction materials defines the 
personnel to be covered by travel instructions as follows: 
“all key executives including company officers, division 
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heads, department heads, and functional specialists, as 
well as administrative and technical personnel, who 
give the corporation a business advantage over competi- 
tive companies.” 


Inclusion of Outside Directors 


Group-travel restrictions rarely make specific refer- 
ence to outside directors, although some cooperators 
state that reasonable safety precautions are employed 
when directors travel as a group. As the vice-president 
of a food company writes: 


**We have no written policy relative to the airplane travel 
of outside directors. We have infrequent occasions in which 
outside company directors are involved. However, we had 
one such occasion last November when our directors’ meeting 
was held in Los Angeles. For that meeting, we placed not 
more than two outside company directors on the same flight."’ 


The most commonly cited reason for not including 
outside directors in travel restriction coverage is that 
they seldom have occasion to travel as a group. In addi- 
tion, outside directors are usually scattered geograph- 
ically and would reach a common meeting place by 
separate carriers. 

Nevertheless, travel restrictions do occasionally in- 
clude both outside and inside directors. A manufacturer 
of construction materials follows the policy that “not 
more than seven of the company’s fifteen directors are 
to fly on the same airplane at one time.” 


Control of Travel-group Size 


The number of executives that may travel as a group 
is usually defined in one of two ways. One is simply to 
state that no more than a specified number of all em- 
ployees covered by the restriction are to travel in the 
same carrier. The second and more explicit way is to 
establish a separate-numbers restriction for each of 
several levels of management. 

A blanket restriction on the number of employees 
that may travel as a group is most commonly found in 
companies that have informal or generally understood 
travel restrictions. The limitation ranges from one to 
five executives on any one carrier, two or three being the 
most commonly mentioned number. Some liberalization 
of group-travel size is reported by two companies that 
have recently raised the limit from two to three execu- 
tives on the same flight “in order to make possible 
business discussions while traveling.” 


Restrictions by Number of Employees 
The following are typical policies of companies that 
apply a single numbers restriction to all group travel 
activity: 
* No more than two members of the management group 
¢ No more than three or four executives on any one flight 


¢ No more than two of our corporate staff and group 
vice-presidents on the same flight 
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A second practice commonly (although not exclu- 
sively) found in written travel procedures is to impose 
restrictions on the size of travel groups that vary ac- 
cording to the title of the executive or the level of 
management. The purpose of such practice is (1) to 
provide extra group-travel precautions for top execu- 
tives, (2) to avoid having specific key individuals on the 
same carrier, and (3) to provide greater flexibility in 
travel restrictions for other management personnel. 


Restrictions by Management Levels 
Such restrictions vary in detail and application ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual company. How- 
ever, the following excerpts from the air travel policy of 


a steel company serve as an example of how they are 
sometimes specified: 


""], No two of the following shall travel on the same flight: 
chairman, vice-chairman and president of the company. 


"2. The chairman, vice-chairman or president of the company 
and no more than one officer other than these three 
general executives may travel on the same flight. 


"3. No more than two of the following officers of the com- 
pany shall travel on the same flight: vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, comptroller, division presidents. 


‘The above officers may travel on the same flight with no 
more than one direct line assistant only if the officer has three 
or more such assistants. 


"4. Within each operation of the company: 


a. No more than two department or division heads shall 
travel on the same flight, and 


b. A department or division head and no more than one 
direct line assistant may travel on the same flight 
only if such head has three or more such assistants. 


“5. No more than four management personnel, including 
those of subsidiaries or divisions, shall travel on the 
same flight."’ 


FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION COVERED 


Travel restrictions apply mostly to air transportation, 
according to the 116 cooperators that have controls on 
group travel by executives. Less than 10% of the group 
report any restrictions on travel by car, bus, or train. 

In some instances air travel restrictions specify flight 
conditions and the type of aircraft used. Such restric- 
tions apply to executives traveling singly or in groups. 
Typical are the following statements taken from written 
company policies or procedures: 


e All flights are to be on common carriers 


* The company does not approve of business travel by 
chartered plane 


¢ The company does not approve of business trips by 
private plane whether owned or rented by the individual 


* No member of the operating committee will fly in a 
single engine aircraft under instrument flight conditions 


Companies that restrict the type of aircraft occa- 
sionally make an exception “‘when travel on a plane 
owned by another company or a customer is deemed 
advisable in carrying out one’s job assignment.” 

One industrial machinery company has recently 
liberalized its restriction on the type of aircraft to be 
used. An executive of the firm writes: “We have 
liberalized our position slightly, permitting our officers 
and directors to use chartered private airlines in certain 
areas and under certain conditions.” 


Other-than-air Travel 


The few cooperating companies that apply restric- 
tions to other-than-air travel generally state that such 
policies cover all forms of transportation. One company 
specifies that not more than four executives are to ride 
in the same automobile, but references to train and 
automobile travel are usually suggestive rather than 
restrictive, and are stated in general terms following the 
detailed restrictions on air travel. For example, one 
company’s written statement on travel restrictions con- 
cludes with the suggestion that “executives might well 
apply these same limitations to all forms of travel.” 

Several companies comment on their lack of other- 
than-air travel restrictions as being inconsistent in view 
of the statistics that indicate that train and automobile 
travel are equally or more hazardous than air travel. 
But, as the president of a food company writes in 
explanation: 


"I can't say just why it is that we restrict group travel by 
air and not by car. Actually, automobile travel is far more 
risky of life than air travel; but | suppose that we are just 
reacting to the psychological effect of big headlines when an 
airplane crashes, while we are all so accustomed to reading 
of automobile deaths that we don't pay much attention fo if.’ 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of travel restrictions whether written or 
simply understood is generally a matter of individual 
responsibility, according to the cooperators that have 
travel restrictions. Written statements, however, com- 
monly designate some individual as being responsible 
for the interpretation of restrictions and the granting of 
exceptions to established travel practices. Executives 
mentioned as having such responsibility include the 
chairman of the board, president, executive vice- 
president and “‘any member of the executive committee.” 

In addition, some written statements specify that 
each officer is expected to apply the established travel 
restriction “in the areas for which he is responsible.” 
Traffic departments are generally expected to control 
adherence to travel restrictions when transportation ar- 
rangements are commonly channeled through such 
departments. 
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Most cooperating companies that have travel restric- 
tions report no difficulty with enforcement because the 
reasons for the restrictions are understood by executives 
who observe them as a matter of good judgment. Of 
sixty-one companies that commented on enforcement, 
twenty-five report rigid enforcement and ten state that, 
while enforcement is intended to be rigid, some excep- 
tions occur. The president of a chemical company 
writes: “We enforce the restrictions rigidly as far as 
important executives are concerned, but we do not have 
rigid enforcement on the lower echelon, although these 
executives have been made aware of the company 
policy.” 

Twenty-six of the sixty-one companies commenting 
on enforcement report that travel restrictions are not 
rigidly enforced. Comments range from “no routine for 
enforcement” and ‘“‘waived if inconvenient” to “gen- 
erally observed” and “informal but effective.” The 
policy statement of a rubber company reads: 


"It will be noted that these (travel practices) are recom- 
mendations rather than requirements—there may be individual 
instances when we are justified in making exceptions to these 
recommendations but it should not be the practice to ignore 
them.”’ 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


Almost all companies that have imposed either in- 
formal or formal travel restrictions on executives and 
directors report no adverse effects because of these 
regulations. 

Travel restrictions can, however, be an occasional 
inconvenience. As a chemical company executive writes: 
“For several officers to attend a meeting it may be 
necessary for individuals to take separate*planes, and, 
depending on the plane schedules and frequency of 
flights, delays and inconvenience may occur in meeting 
at their destination.” But the executive concludes: ““The 
merit of the policy is universally recognized by the per- 
sons covered and the restriction is gladly accepted.” 


Cari G. BauMES 
G. CLark THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Business Bookshelf 


The Federal Reserve System—A history of the Federal Reserve 
System, a description of its function and method ofjopera- 
tion, and an evaluation of its place in the financial and 
business structure presented in the form of individual essays 
by a panel of experts. Edited by Herbert V. Prochnow. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 1960, 393 pages. 
$6.50. 


Ordinary and Necessary Expenses—The author outlines some 
of the problems that arise in determining what expenses are 
deductible for income-tax purposes. Types of expense dis- 
cussed include those for travel and entertainment, rents, 
repairs, royalties, insurance premiums, and education. The 
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material also includes a section in which court cases bearing 
on the various types of expense are recapitulated to show 
the type of expenditure claimed for deduction and the 
findings of the court. By William K. Carson, CPA, and 
Herbert Weiner, CPA. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, New York, 1959, 250 pages. $10.00. 


Alaska, Its Economy and Market Potential—A well-organized, 
comprehensive and interesting study of the State of Alaska. 
The inclusion of industry statistics and graphs are valuable, 
and the data shown are more up to date than many other 
studies. The bibliography should prove helpful in learning 
more about Alaska. Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, United States Department of Commerce, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959, 61 pages. $.70. 


Concentration in British Industry—This study of concentration 
and industry structure in Britain in 1951 and changes in 
concentration between 1935 and 1951 considers in detail 
how the leading firms in such concentrated trades as sugar 
refining, wallpaper, matches, explosives, tinplate and oil 
refining have grown over the years. Relevance of such fac- 
tors as mergers, nationalization, technological changes, and 
restrictive practices to changes in concentration are studied. 
By R. Evely and I. M. D. Liitle. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, New York, 1960, 357 pages. $10.00. 


Output, Employment, Capital, and Growth—A systematic devel- 
opment of modern and neoclassical models of output, em- 
ployment, capital, and growth, starting with a simple 
Keynesian model and leading to dynamic models utilizing 
linear difference equations. The first three parts of the book 
require only a knowledge of basic calculus, the last part 
calls for a knowledge of linear difference equations. By Hans 
Brems. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959, 349 pages. $6.00. 


Trademark Law and Procedure—Discusses what constitutes 
each of the various kinds of trademarks, what should be 
done in adoption and use of a trademark so that others may 
not take advantage of the good will that it represents, how 
its protection is supplemented by registration, and the basic 
problems attending trademark litigation. By Edward C. 
Vandenburg. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., New York, 
1959, 640 pages. $15.00. 


The New Anatomy of Advertising— Discusses means of accumu- 
lating, evaluating, and synthesizing marketing facts, and 
the use of the resulting conclusions in building effective 
advertisements. By Mark Wiseman. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1959, 265 pages. $5.95. 


The New Inflation—A careful discussion of the various demand, 
money, and cost factors behind inflationary pressures that 
draws extensively on empirical data for the United States. 
By Willard L. Thorp and Richard E. Quandt. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, London, 1959, 233 pages. 
$5.00. 


Monopoly in Economics and Law—This treatise on what econo- 
mists and lawyers have thought about monopoly places 
economic and legal concepts side by side. The study of 
theoretical and empirical work by economists is supple- 
mented by legal decisions and writings. By Donald Dewey. 
Rand McNally and Company, Economic Series, Chicago, 
1959, 328 pages. $5.75. 


Business Behavior, Value and Growth—Development of a new, 
empirically orientated, oligopoly model based on constrained 
maximization of sales revenue. The author considers some 
implications of the model, statically and from the point of 
view of economic growth. By William J. Baumol. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, New York, 1959, 163 
pages. $4.75. 


CONSUMER BUYING PLANS: CONTINUED ADVANCE 


eral business situation, consumers in many key 

sectors reported more buying plans than ever 
before during the first quarter of 1960. More important, 
intentions to purchase new automobiles, furniture, and 
most appliances gained in February-March as compared 
with the same period a year earlier. While housing 
starts have plummeted in the early months of this year, 
home-buying plans have increased since the lows of last 
fall and by February-March were at about the same 
level as a year ago. 


Deu THE uncertainties surrounding the gen- 


Consumer Confidence Up 


Consumer confidence, as measured by opinion con- 
cerning current business and employment trends, was 
significantly higher than last year. Nevertheless, the 
trend of automobile-buying plans and various other 
measures of consumer confidence was tilted downward 
through the first quarter, with January the high and 
March the low of those three months as compared with 
the corresponding months of 1959. 

These are the main conclusions of the seventh report 
on the continuing survey of consumer buying plans 
conducted by THe CoNFERENCE Boarp under the spon- 
sorship of Newsweek magazine. Interviewing for this 
study is being carried out by Sindlinger and Company. 
(For earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying 
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plans, which are available beginning with February, 
1958, see The Business Record of January, 1960.) 

The impact of the steel strike on consumer attitudes 
and buying plans was marked. The final settlement of 
the strike raised the level of optimism about general 
business conditions in the local community to its highest 
point in the two-year history of the survey. By February 
and March, this optimism was more tempered, but was 
still at a level considerably higher than a year earlier. 

With this consumer survey entering its third year of 
continuing observations, it is now possible to place the 
results in some perspective. In February and March of 
1960, the optimism about the local business scene was 
far advanced, compared with the level in 1958 (close to 
the bottom of the recession). In February-March two 
years ago, the number of household heads indicating 
that local business was bad was more than six times 
greater than the number indicating that it was good. 
By September-October of that year, optimistic reports 
outnumbered pessimistic ones. In January and February 
of this year, favorable reports were twice as numerous as 
unfavorable ones, the highest such proportion in the 
history of the survey. In February and March, this 
proportion was not quite so great, but it was still con- 
siderably better than in the same months of 1959. 


The East Leads in Gains 


Among the four broad regions of the country, con- 
sumers in the East generally have viewed their local 
business scenes with the least optimism. However, in the 
first quarter of this year as compared with the previous 
quarter, optimism about general business conditions 
increased more in the East than in any other region. In 
contrast, the trend in the West was counter to other 
regions and actually showed an increase in pessimistic 
reports in the first three months. The peak in optimistic 
reports for the quarter was reached in January for all 
regions except the West, where the March figures were 
considerably more favorable than the January ones. 

These general regional relationships—the greatest 
gains in optimistic reports occurring in the East and the 
least in the West—were also evident in the comparisons 
with a year earlier. Noteworthy, too, was a considerable 
gain in favorable first-quarter reports about business 
conditions from household heads in the Midwest. 


Employment: Current and Prospective 


Consumer attitudes concerning local employment op- 
portunities have paralleled their attitudes toward over- 
all business conditions. But in the closing months of last 
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year, the drop in favorable reports about local employ- 
ment was much greater than that in reports about 
general business. In January and February of this year, 
after the steel strike was completely settled, favorable 
general business reports reached their peak. The re- 
covery in optimistic reports about local employment 
trends was much more moderate. By February-March, 
there was a higher number reporting that jobs were hard 
to get locally. 

The year-to-year comparison was much more favor- 
able. About one fourth of those interviewed in February 
and March of 1960 stated that jobs were still hard to 
get—fewer than in the same months a year earlier, and 
in sharp contrast to two years earlier, when fully one 
half of the reports about employment opportunities 
were pessimistic. 

Consumer confidence as measured by expectations of 
employment over the next six months has continued at 
a high level. Even in November-December of 1959 there 
was an increase in the number expecting more jobs over 
the coming six months. These expectations became still 
more favorable in the opening months of this year. The 
subsequent modest decline in February-March again 
paralleled the findings reported in other measures of 
consumer confidence. 


Favorable Job Expectations 


During all of 1958 and the beginning of last year, the 
number expecting more jobs in the next six months was 
higher than those expecting no change in employment 
opportunities. Thus during and after the 1958 business 
recession, optimistic job expectations were dominant. 
The steel strike evidently changed these opinions. From 
May through October, considerably more consumers 
reported that job expectations were about the same than 
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SURVEY TECHNIQUES 


Interviewing for this continuing survey of con- 
sumer buying plans has been conducted from its 
very beginning, February, 1958, by Sindlinger and 
Company. Each week this firm through its nationwide 
network of trained, full-time personnel interviews 
family heads over the telephone. The households 
are selected at random, and the male head or the 
first woman of the household is interviewed, except 
in families where there is no male head, in which 
case the female head is interviewed. 

Last year, over 60,000 interviews were con- 
ducted. In the first quarter of this year, Sindlinger 
and Company has carried out over 14,000 inter- 
views as follows: 


January, 1959 5,648 
February 4,598 
March 4,569 
April §,701 
May 5,541 Total 60,557 
June 4,243 

July 5,688 January, 1960 4,595 
August 4,351 February 4,708 
September 4,591 March 4,828 


October 4,361 
November §,598 
December 5,668 


Buying plans in these interviews have a planning 
horizon of the next six months, except in the case 


of vacations, where it was extended to the next 
year. They are shown in this survey as index num- 
bers. The number of households which plan to buy 
a specific item in the base period is taken as 100, 
and the number planning to buy in any specific 
period is expressed as a ratio of the base number. 
The base period is the second half of 1958. The 
use of index numbers rather than actual number of 
plans is designed to emphasize change. 

In the present report, the buying-plan indexes 
are expressed as two-month moving averages. In 
other words, the indexes indicated in the tables are 
based upon approximately 10,000 interviews. The 
use of averages is intended to reduce possible 
sampling fluctuations which may appear from time 
to time in a survey procedure which is based upon 
a continuous series of samples drawn from the tele- 
phone households of the country. At the same time, 
the two-month averages are presented for each 
month, thus providing monthly readings of pur- 
chasing intentions. Since the survey is now starting 
its third year of continuous operations, changes 
from month to month must be treated with care. 
More observations will be required to permit 
calculation of seasonal trends. 


reported an expected improvement in employment op- 
portunities. By the closing months of the year, however, 
these two groups were about equal in size. In January- 


' February of this year, optimism about future employ- 


ment prospects had improved to the extent that opti- 
mists outnumbered neutrals. By February-March, how- 
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Table 1: Opinions of General Business Conditions in 
Local Community 


In per cent of household heads 


1959 1960 
Jan.- Mar. May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.  Feb.- 


Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


Good  everejoieie 40 38 44 44 43 43 46 42 
Normal....... U7 Spy 75 7 Ze sl See 20 Beet 
Bad tena sjnterniers EIT BIS LG n Ve-Cy OF Bhew 736) 


No opinion.... 11 L30 VA Wd 3, reed) eed 12 
Notdetermined. 2 ?4 2 1 2 2 2 2 


Totalijese:cteys 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Good iaicsctearere 46°" 44°" 50-50 ~49 048-57 48 
Normal....... Weodl8 17s 17 GSS ee 2 0 Rae 27 
Bad -cctereaco svete ol 31 24.) 5255 G27 eee eee 2 eee 


No opinion.... 6 9 8 8 8 8 7 8 
Notdetermined. 2 3 2 1 2 2 1 1 


Totalie. cis és 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
Good: .s.<i005- 34: 33.5 38 3827 38a (39: 2_Al 38 
Normal....... 16> Won V7 Priel 7 Pao 208 21 
Badsens scecee 35 o2).. 2600 627 28 e/a es 


Novopinionsic 3.0) 160) 17 9 M1 9Se aT Sas TS ReiGmise 76 
Not determined. 2 2 2: 1 2 2 3 2 


Heel bbs acide 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


ever, the excess of optimists had narrowed considerably, 
another indication of the downtrend in the quarter. 

Consumers in the eastern part of the United States 
viewed current employment conditions with greater 
favor than they did in both the previous quarter and the 
corresponding quarter a year earlier. The greater im- 
provement in the East paralleled the more favorable 
sentiments concerning general business conditions pre- 
viously mentioned. , 

When asked about employment prospects over the 
next six months, attitudes improved from the fourth to 
the first quarters in all the regions, the greatest gains 
occurring in the West. 

Consumers’ household financial conditions, compared 
with both the past six months and the expected level 
over the next six months, improved in January- 
February of this year over the closing months of 1959. 
The latest findings have shown little change and were at 
about the same level as a year ago. 


Consumer Buying Plans Rise with Optimism 


Among consumers who believe that the financial 
status of their household has improved in the last six 
months or among those who expect such an improve- 
ment in the next six months, there are approximately 
twice as many buying plans in all categories of this 
survey as there are among those whose beliefs and ex- 
pectations about their finances are neutral. 


Table 2: Opinions of Current Employment Situation in 
Local Community 


In per cent of household heads 


1959 1960 
Jan.- Mar. May- July-_ Sept. Nov.- Jan.-  Feb.- 


Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


All reporters 
Jobs plentiful ’.°.15:%* 17> "24%" 42829 2555 267 24 
Jobs not so 

plentifuls i> (37 35) Blois lie 29.46 32 eo eS 
Jobshardto get 35 33 28 26 26 27 24 26 


Other’. on sees 14" 16, 18. oi4 6 18 19 homme 
Totalterre cnn. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 


Jobs plentifollc9 16°0119" 027 3132.4 32029 a727mn26 
Jobs not so 

plentiful...0...38  i35,. 31, 30,. 29, 32) (35m 34 
Jobs hard to gef 34° 31- 26 24 24-25 247526 


Otheres we. ce P4h5 7” M6" 16" "15 1 Ome 
Total....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 


Jobsiplentiful a) VAS a15) e225) 26 22 ee ee 
Jobs not so 

plentiful... (89. 34, 32, 31,129 atclemeo cme 
Jobshardto get 36 35 30 27 27 28 24 26 


Ofther!....... 15 179 18) AZ © 209208) 20RmIS 
Totale. 6... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes conditional, "normal," no opinion, and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


Table 3: Employment Conditions Expected in Local 
Community in Six Months 
In per cent of household heads 


1959 1960 


Jan. Mar.- May- July- Sept. Nov.- Jan- Feb.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


All reporters 

More jobs..... AF AOx§ 29.26 29, 36), 4500043 
Fewer jobs.... 8 9 Oi WhO BLOM aL 6 vf 
Same number... 32 36 41 40 40 37 36 £38 


Other! ?ine ssh TA. °16"” 16-17" BIZ, “Saal ame 
Totallets esi 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Males 

More jobs..... 55. "46 33 28° 932% 9 42) 9535050 


Fewer jobs.... 8 10 16 21 #17 +#4'10 6 7 
Same number... 829) G3 4039 9539) Soper scams 4 


Othetracusccuine £2 ey AI fy? ER fo YB” mah | 7! 9 10 
Notal-. 20... - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Females 

More jobs..... AQ 34 26082351 26 SOMeSa7ae 3G 


Fewer jobs.... 8 Oo Ae ae 14 Tl 7 7 
Same number... 36 39 42 41 4l 39 40 40 


Othermecsaiee 18 51.9 205 2055.20  22ER Za s 
Totalercesasate 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 
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Table 4: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 


In per cent of household heads 


Compared with Six Months Before 


1959 1960 

Jan.- Mar. May- July- Sept. Nov.- Jan.  Feb.- 

Feb. Apr. June Aug. ct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 

Better off..... Zie 27 29a e29) 128) 269 28 27 
Worse off..... 13 3% 11 10 «617 137 912° 712 
Same........ 59 59 59 60 60 60 59 59 
Other sistors tere 2 2 2 73 2 2 2 y) 
Total....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Compared with Six Months Hence 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan-  Feb.- 


Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 

Better off..... 33 31 ZOOM 2 Sime 29) 28 a SZ! 
Worse off..... 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 4 
Same...... SOUT OO4 OO Oe oes OG 572 | 57: 
Other ae cee. | UZ, 8 7 8 9 10 7, 7 
MOG sicveimr arene 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


On the basis of the findings in the first quarter of 1960, 
the strongest relationship was found in the new-home 
buying plans. These plans were nearly three times 
higher among optimists than among neutrals (no 
change) and rank first both among those whose finances 
improved lately and among those who expect such im- 
provement in the next six months. 

In year-to-year comparisons, new-auto buying plans 
increased, but the relative proportion of optimists 
among planners increased even more. This applies 
especially to financial expectations. The larger relative 
proportion of financial optimists among planners of 
new-automobile purchases contrasts with no change 
compared with last year among those planning purchase 
of used automobiles. 

Throughout the history of the survey, women who 
are interviewed have generally been more cautious in 
their response than have the men, perhaps because they 
handle the family purse. For example, the answers about 
the general business situation have always been more 
favorable coming from the male sex than the female. 
Similarly, after the end of the steel strike, optimistic 
responses by the men on employment prospects became 
more numerous. There have always been proportion- 
ately more women who believed that jobs are hard to 
get. (The interviewing is being conducted by women.) 


Automobiles 


More consumers are planning to purchase new auto- 
mobiles than were a year ago. This trend has continued 
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throughout the past year. While the gains were very 
sizable around the turn of the year, by February and 
March the advance was still 138% ahead of the year- 
earlier period. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AUTOMOBILE BUYING PLANS 
1959-1960 COMPARED WITH YEAR-AGO MONTHS 


Nov.-Dec. Dec.-Jan, Jan.-Feb. Feb.-Mar. 
INOW see tories sietacne 21 29 22 13 
Wspdit. ae enveasc mere nie —12 4 —5 —15 
Mota leer Nicthctere sie Me oasis 8 18 8 —3 


1 Includes plans which are uncertain as to new or used 


Plans to purchase new models were not unduly influ- 
enced by the steel strike, one of the few consumer 
durable categories in which plans held up under the 
impact of the little steel-strike recession. Plans to buy 
used models, however, were affected by the steel strike. 
During the summer and early fall of 1959, used-car 
intentions were well ahead of the year-earlier planning 
rate. By October-November, these plans were below the 
level of the preceding year. 

When the buying plans, which are actually collected 
each week of the year, are expressed as a four-week 
moving average, the low point is found in the first half 
of November, coinciding with the end of the strike. 
Since that time, used-automobile intentions have im- 
proved. Yet this year the planning rate for used-model 
buying has been lower than last year, and in the latest 
period the decline has deepened. These findings for used 
cars parallel the declines in the current used-automobile 
sales rate and reflect to some extent the impact of the 
compact car, according to trade reports. 


Auto Plans: Promise and Performance 


Consumer buying plans for new automobiles can be 
compared with market performance, since retail sales of 
new automobiles are available each month. From 
August-September through November-December, the 
year-to-year gains in buying plans averaged about 13%. 
Over the first four months this year, unit retail sales of 
new models advanced about the same proportion over 
the sales rate of early 1959. For the eight buying-plan 
observations, October-November through January- 
February,.and November-December through February- 
March, the average rate of increase was about one fifth. 
Nevertheless, the latest complete finding, that for 
February-March, was considerably less than this one- 
fifth gain and preliminary incomplete indications for 
March-April suggest a further narrowing of the advance. 


Year-end Peak in Buying Plans 


In other words, the high point in the trend of buying 
plans for new automobiles was reached last December- 


- January. Since that time the planning rate has receded. 


A year earlier, the trend of buying plans for new models 
was upward and reached the high point in April-May. 


New-auto Plans Still Higher than Year Ago But Used-auto Plans Decline Further 


* 4 
cameo! 1958-1959 
we 


120 


110 


July- Feb.- July- —_ July- ‘ Feb.- July- 
Aug. March Aug. Aug. March Aug. 


1958-1959 0% 
¢ & 
% ron Le 


a f 


V'1959-1960 | 


». BY 
fo? 1958-1959. 
eek | siphitis es 


90 


60 


70 - 
July- Feb.- July- July- Feb.- July- 
Aug. March Aug. Aug. March Aug. 
Plans to buy within the next six months. Index numbers; July-December, 1958=100. Two-month moving average Source: The Conference Board 
The peak in intentions to purchase used cars thus far Nevertheless, total incomes remain at an all-time high, 
this year came in January-February. A year earlier, the and consumers evidently feel that prospects of their 
seasonal high in used-car plans was in February-March. continuing high are good. 


The subsequent decline in March-April of last year 


about equaled the drop this year from January- Plans and Income 


February to February-March. Recent trends in buying plans classified by income 
With only two years of consecutive monthly data, groups are less subject to the qualifications about sea- 
considerable caution must be exercised in interpreting sonal uncertainties. It is less likely that plans to pur- 
monthly changes, since the seasonal patterns in buying chase in each of the several income groups have different 
plans are still unclear. Yet these latest trends may seasonal adjustment factors. 
reflect the movements in personal income in 1959 and In the last report in this series, the weakness of buying 
thus far this year. In the first quarter of 1960, incomes plans in the $10,000-and-over income group was noted. 
showed little if any rise; in the first half of last year they This weakness was attributed to the possible influence 
bulged sharply, as a result of the rush to build inven- of the stock market break early in the year. Since then, 
tories in advance of the widely anticipated steel strike. the new-car buying plans of this income group have 
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declined further. Although each of the broad income 
groups reported fewer plans to purchase new models 
than earlier, between December of 1959 and March, 
1960, the greatest weakness was reported by the $10,000- 
and-over income class. The decline here was some four 
times as large as in the other groups and was mainly 
attributable to consumers in the East. 


Buying Plans Improve Most in Midwest 


Comparing the first quarter of this year with the 
same period a year earlier, the largest gains in new-car 
purchase intentions were reported in the Midwest, for 
which they were about twice as large as for the country 
as a whole. The advance in purchasing intentions in the 
East was about the average for the country, while the 
planning-rate gain in the South was below the average. 
Only in the West were buying plans in the first quarter 
lower than a year earlier. 

From the fourth quarter of 1959 to the first quarter 
of this year, buying plans for new automobiles were 
about unchanged. Again, the Midwest reported an 
advance in buying intentions, as did also the South. 
Both the East and the West reported a drop in new- 
automobile purchasing plans. 

Plans to buy used models as reported in the first 
quarter of the year were down slightly compared with 
the same period last year. This decline was mainly owing 
to a considerable drop in plans stated by consumers in 
the East. The Midwest, and particularly the South, 
went against this trend by indicating more purchasing 
intentions. Comparing the fourth and first quarters, 
used-car plans were up about one sixth, with only the 
East indicating a drop. 


Homes 


Plans to purchase homes as reported in recent months 
strengthened considerably after a period of weakness in 
the late summer and fall. The decline in plans to pur- 
chase used homes continued as late as December- 
January; since that time the trend has been more 
favorable. 
While plans to acquire new and used automobiles 
have been characterized by differing movements over 
the past two years, intentions to buy new and used 
homes have shown greater substitutability, judging by 
survey data. On a priori grounds, this conclusion ap- 
pears reasonable, since the price difference between new 
and used homes is generally much less than in the case 
of new and used automobiles. In other words, combining 
new- and used-home purchasing plans for use as a single 
index of consumer confidence in the housing market has 
‘more merit than the comparable joining of new and 
used automobiles. 

On this basis, home-buying plans have been running 
at about the same level as a year earlier. In December- 
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January, used plans were down from the previous year; 
in January-February they were up. By February- 
March, both new- and used-home plans were up moder- 
ately, while the aggregate was unchanged compared 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN HOME-BUYING PLANS 
1959-1960 COMPARED WITH YEAR-AGO MONTHS 


Nov.-Dec. _ Dec.-Jan. Jan.-Feb. Feb.-Mar. 
Newrarers Soho. ee. 1 9 1 5 
USOGes oe oc thal ests 0 ME cs —24 —12 12 4 
TOs Ee Toe ae tes dete oe —9 1 2 0 


1 Includes plans that were uncertain as to new or used 


with the same period in 1959. This apparent discrepancy 
between the total and the components is explained by a 
third category—not shown separately here—the group 
that is uncertain whether the planned purchase will be 
new or used (their uncertainty suggesting a probable 
lower rate of plan fulfilment). While the total of all 
plans in February-March was unchanged, it is neverthe- 
less possible to conclude that home-buying intentions 
were up slightly from last year. 


Housing Starts Decline as Plans Improve 


Whether plans are unchanged or slightly above last 
year, the contrast with the current rate of housing 
starts is marked. Beginning with last October, the 
number of private housing starts each month has been 
lower than a year earlier. By February and March, the 
cutback was about one fifth. 

This difference between current activity and home- 
purchase intentions may be explained in part by the 
easing of the money market, the level of housing starts 
thus far in 1960 reflecting the money tightness of last 
year. For the individual consumer, mortgage availabil- 
ity is best tested by trying to get a mortgage. The differ- 
ence between a cold hello and a warm welcome may be 
mirrored in consumer attitudes and intentions to buy 
homes. 


Fewer Plans in West; More in Rest of Country 


On a regional basis, total home-buying plans have 
increased considerably in the East, Midwest and South 
as compared with the first quarter a year ago. Only the 
West showed any drop in home-buying plans. It should 
not be too surprising to learn that the highest rental 
vacancy rate—almost 10%—was reported for the west- 
ern part of the country by the Bureau of the Census in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Purchasing intentions for new and used homes sepa- 
rately were similar to the total for the country as a 
whole, showing a slight improvement in the first quarter. 
The direction of change in every region was the same for 
new-home buying plans as for the total, with the West 


‘again reporting a drop. For the used-home component, 


on the other hand, the direction of change was the 
opposite in every region except the Midwest, where 


Table 5: Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 


Index numbers: July through December, 1958=100 


July- Aug.- Sept.- Oct.- Nov.- Dec.- Jan.- Feb.- Mar.- Apr.- May- June- 
Plans To Buy Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Automobiles 
New automobiles : 
1958—T959 iheicte tices « 90 99 107 111 103 101 103 104 114 123 120 114 
1959-1960... eceeeee 115 114 116 122 125 130 126 117 
Used automobiles 
VG DEAT OSO ors sci otessters’s 92 97 101 105 107 107 129 132 120 127 136 121 
1959-1960... scceeee 97 108 117 102 94 111 122 112 
Total automobiles! 
1958-1959... stare 0 sien: 91 98 105 108 104 103 113 116 117 123 125 116 
1959-1960... ceceees 107 110 115 113 112 121 122 112 
Homes 
New homes 
T9OS5E=1959 .. cece oe 113 96 96 91 91 95 110 109 108 123 115 118 
1959-1960 i. ie sielcietes 128 111 92 88 92 104 111 114 
Used homes ; 
TO S5E=1 OSG viecevevoteis eres 103 94 94 95 103 95 95 104 108 112 118 111 
1959-1960... ceceeee 103 93 86 89 78 84 106 108 
Total homes! 
1958-1959... cceeeee 108 95 96 93 97 94 102 108 107 114 115 113 
1959-1960... sceeeee 113 98 87 88 88 95 104 108 
Home Improvements and Accessories 
Floor coverings 
1958-1959 «20 ccccces 83 97 105 107 101 98 103 104 105 104 99 98 
1959-1960... sccceee 97 99 101 99 97 94 102 104 
Furniture 
1958-1959... ccccecs 92 101 104 104 104 99 97 95 101 108 104 100 
V959=1 960 0.5 cee clots 97 97 101 103 99 92 95 101 
Home improvements 
EG SB=19 59 oe a0's sic cle © 103 101 101 96 96 101 116 131 =—s_s«d133 131 129 119 
VOS9=RIGOS «bic cate es 105 107 104 96 100 109 115 126 
Appliances 
Air conditioners 
V9S8=1959.... Wales seles 104 81 80 103 116 127 150 188 212 223 224 185 
T959-1960 5) 6 wise vere ors 126 119 105 71 99 166 184 191 
Dishwashers , 
TGS8=19S9 Be cise wcisters 93 105 96 96 111 109 90 92 101 102 104 106 
1959-1960... cccceee 108 114 106 90 109 119 111 108 
Dryer 
V9SS8=1959 2 seas sec. 89 109 107 106 104 97 99 106 98 77 79 86 
1959-1960... cccceee 85 98 112 108 97 94 93 96 
Freezer 
VISS8=19 59S cc cc cee 100 119 106 94 94 96 88 82 94 97 81 86 
19S9=1960\. oe se sees 97 99 99 87 88 91 87 89 
Ranges 
TOS8—NOSD sion stecu aie wists 87 105 107 105 106 105 108 116 113 112 112 108 
LOS 9=19 60 oie cichsjeuaibisn0 118 107 90 87 88 113 131 112 
Refrigerator 
T958-1959.. 0 2 coc v's oe 94 104 107 102 99 101 99 99 105 107 107 116 
1959-1960. 2c cccccee 118 112 102 92 99 103 117 123 
Television set 
1958-1959 :<. 60.0 5 sbies0 97 107 102 99 101 101 101 97 87 88 85 80 
T9O5S9=1960 oi ss os 0,0 0 97 108 96 81 71 77 80 7h 
Washing machine 
1958=1959 vee sick ose 99 100 97 99 104 108 103 104 98 90 93 98 
1959=1960\cieic te heie on 98 101 101 91 89 98 109 106 
Vacuum cleaner 
POSE=1OSY ois ois, sakes. 98 108 105 98 96 95 90 84 79 73 85 85 
V9 S9=1G G60 ssa cine cc 5.2 93 99 86 87 89 101 100 104 


1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 
For available data for early 1958 and for the wording of the questions used in obtaining the above information, see The Business Record, January, 1960 


Source: The Conference Board 
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Table 6: Attitudes toward Purchasing Automobiles 
and Homes 


In per cent of household heads 


1959 1960 


Automobiles Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept. Nov. Jan. Feb.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


Goodtimefobuy 36 35 36 40 46 34 37 38 
Bad time to buy 33 32 31 31 26 35 30 £29 


Conditional.... 71 13 712 + #10 DLO Om isl 
Other'....... Dine 2 eee 20 20" 23. 240.24 
Total....... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


New models 
better than 
fostiyearsas. 2929 30 2899526 23. 24. 1:95 


SOME’: «<6 tie 2 Smee Zones wale 29 | 27) Slivwes32 
New models 
worse than 
fastivedns..s 20) 924 °° 23° 22° 76 *:20) 719. 418 
Other..... Bde) 22 ele 320°) 62056 30) C31 27 26 
MOT ocr siete 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Homes 


Goodtimetobuy 45 47 50 48 45 43 46 45 
Bad time to buy 30 29 27 28 29 32 28 29 
Conditional.... 6 7 6 6 5 5 5 5 
seas IP et IS alP 20021 ' 27) 22 4.23 


Wotal...3... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


buying plans for both new and used homes were higher. 
Specifically, plans to purchase used homes were higher 
in the West than a year earlier, but the decline in the 
new-homes component outweighed the improvement in 
plans to buy used homes. 

Comparing the fourth to the first quarter, home- 
buying plans for the country as a whole jumped one 
fifth. Again, the only decline was reported in the West. 
The gain in the East was modest, and the largest hike 
came in the Midwest. For the same period, new- and 
used-home purchasing intentions each increased in the 
Midwest and South. In the East, only the “new” plans 
gained; in the West, only the plans to buy used homes 
gained. 


Plans and Income 


The tendency of the $10,000-and-over income -group 
to report fewer plans to buy new automobiles in recent 
months was paralleled by a similar tendency in plans to 
buy homes. In fact, this tendency was more marked for 
homes than for automobiles. Between December of last 
year and March, home-buying plans in the $10,000-and- 
over income group fell substantially, while gains were 
reported in all other income sectors. Thus the coinci- 
dence of the stock market break in early 1960 and the 
decline in buying plans for major commodities by the 
$10,000-and-over income class was evident for both 
automobiles and homes. 
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Table 7: Plans To Buy Automobiles and Homes within 
One and Three Months 
In per cent of buying plans within six months, reported in specified period 
1959 1960 


Jan.- Mar.- May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan.- Feb.- 
Plans to buy within one month Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


New aufomobiles...... 22 mes eZee!) 223) 22 025 eo 
Used automobiles...... 13 18 21 21 23 21 21 22 
New homes.....ecees 145.25 %24.22 185 17% 10m 1] 
Used homes.....2ee0- T2iee 4 27, eel Be AGS. 9. Ss: 
Plans to buy within three months 
New aufomobiles...... 52 53 51 54 55 49 50 51 
Used automobiles...... 46 50 54 50 52 42 49 52 
New homes.....see2% Al WAG 50045 | 42” AL VAlaeas 


Used homes......e0e- 437039) 529045 7-38) 37/7 399M38 


Question: When do you plan to buy? 
Source: The Conference Board 


Firm Plans for Home Improvements 


Plans to make home improvements have held up bet- 
ter than home-buying plans. Beginning with July- 
August of last year, home-improvement plans have 
generally been higher than a year earlier. In January- 
February, they were at about the same level as a year 
ago, and in February-March, there was a modest de- 
cline. For the first quarter as a whole, intentions to make 
home improvements were unchanged from last year. 

On a regional basis, home-improvement intentions 
advanced in the Midwest and West, and fell in the East 
and South. Thus home-improvement plans gained in the 
West, while automobiles, home, and other buying plans 
declined. In the East and South, the decline in home- 
improvement plans contrasted with the increase in 
home-buying plans. This inverse relationship between 
total home-buying plans and home-improvement plans 
was owing to the “new” component. The changes in 
used-home buying plans in the first quarter as compared 
with a year ago generally paralleled the changes in 
home-improvement plans. 

The general category of home improvements includes 
repair, modernization and decoration of the home, and 
major alterations and additions such as building a ga- 
rage. Among these items in the latest reporting period 
(February-March), only the garage, roof, and porch 
category showed important gains over a year earlier. 


Furniture Plans Advance 


After a period of declines compared with last year, 
plans to buy furniture improved in February-March. 


1 Index numbers: July-December, 1958 = 100: 
1959 1960 


Jan— Mar— May- July— Sept— Nov.- Jan— Feb.- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Feb. Mar. 


" General repairs..... 96 105 118 101 lll 86 96 93 


Modernizing....... 143 163 166 140 162 152 161 142 
Painting, papering.. 133 163 158 115 103 101 
Additions to house.. 185 102 114 80 95 87 99 95 
Garage, roof, porch. 75 91 106 64 68 57 79 17 


Table 8: Regional Plans To Buy Automobiles, Homes, and Appliances within Six Months 


Index numbers: July through December, 1958 =100 


New automobiles 
United States..... 


Used automobiles 
United States..... 


Total automobiles! 
United Siates..... 


New homes 
United States..... 


Used homes 
United States..... 


Total homes! 
United States..... 


Air conditioner 
United States..... 


Dishwasher 
United States..... 


Dryer 
United States..... 
Ecstcveits clstae= es 
Midwest....+.--+ 


1 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 


1959 


113 
103 
129 
121 

86 


105 
111 
116 

83 
115 


109 
108 
LED 
103 

99 


118 
125 
122 
107 
124 


96 
80 
101 
79 
146 


104 
104 
108 
105 
131 


129 
191 
137 
112 

94 


112 
125 
119 

96 
107 


92 
80 
96 
96 
97 


1960 


114 


Floor covering 


United States..... 103 
EGS! stecelt ele wiavste sia 104 
Midwest....ssee% 106 
SOUTR seis ea eae eee 89 
Westie. «sce. . 119 
Freezer 
United States..... 85 
East. '. 1c 6 «cles we 98 
Midwest’. «0s es.s.0's 104 
South ss. sic8e008 67 
West hs. sisccies neers 75 
Furniture 


United States..... 96 
East o Meters siwiateye'e 93 


Midwest. ..seseee 96 
SOUTH wis secs a ates os 92 
Wests. sete. OP 
Home improvements 
United States..... 122 
Easthecs s Alon orks 117 
Midwest...«- 136 
Southiedieremnerorcxsts es A 
Wreshiteteoacisieiers « 114 
Ranges 
United States..... 113 
Edstitsiaierp ste lelsia ste 86 
Midwest...+.++-- I19 
Souths.cate «ahs secs 4 OF 
Westie sss se ee OF 


Refrigerator 
United States..... 101 


Eeistis ssdets creveteevetre 117 
Midwest. ..seseee 81 
Sout srers:s ereiete sere 93 
West..... Si0 127 


Television set 
United States..... 97 


cist ic a eusieye atc ays a 78 
Midwest. ...e.ees 130 
Soutitis jg. a'cc ccaraiete sie 84 
Wests sce sceheteis-c's 97 


Vacuum cleaner 
United States..... 89 


Eastapistas +. ie. lotele 93 
Midwest. 's «sss sa 109 
Souths ct’. eethess 59 
Westend eiertios’ « 84 


Washing machine 


United States..... 104 
EGShe srs ate ettherehs 96 
Midwest. ...seee. 103 
SOUTH s Sache etents 103 
IW) 6 stats eduicaetoneioe 122 


Source: The Conference Board 
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105 
102 
110 

97 
113 


130 
122 
160 
108 
121 


109 
100 
120 

79 
158 


106 
102 
112 

88 
134 


85 
84 
93 
75 
84 


81 
76 
89 
75 
81 


ear 
80 
95 
94 
105 


1959 


il 


91 
86 
94 
94 
93 
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More Appliance Plans Gain This Year 
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Per cent change in buying plans for next six months 
Source: The Conference Board 
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This gain was owing mainly to plans reported by the 
$7,500-and-over income groups. However, comparing 
the latest period with November-December of last year, 
when total furniture purchasing intentions rose consid- 
erably, the higher-income groups actually indicated a 
decline. 

For the first quarter as a whole, furniture-buying 
plans increased modestly compared with the same 
period a year earlier. On a regional basis, the East and 
Midwest reported a more substantial increase, the South 
had little change, and the West declined significantly. 


Floor Coverings: More Plans for Carpeting 


Plans to buy floor coverings this year have been run- 
ning at about the same rate as last year. This stability 
has followed a period of decline that extended from 
September-October through December-January. On a 
regional basis, comparing the first quarter of this year 
with the same period of last year, the East reported an 
important gain in buying plans, while the West reported 
a drop. On an income basis, the strongest gains in 
February-March over a year ago came in the $10,000- 
and-over group. 

In February-March, plans to purchase carpeting were 
up over a year ago, plans to buy linoleum were un- 
changed, and plans to purchase floor tile were down.! 
However, this most recent weakness in plans to pur- 
chase floor tile was largely in contrast to the exceptional 
increase in February-March a year ago. 


Appliances 


Consumer plans to purchase appliances in the next 
six months were strong during last summer compared 
with the year-earlier rate, but weakened in the fall, 
probably under the impact of the steel strike. By 
October-November, purchases for nearly all of the nine 
appliances regularly reported in this survey were being 
planned in fewer numbers. This downward trend con- 
tinued into November-December. 

However, by December-January appliance plans im- 
proved considerably, with five of the nine categories 
registering advances. In January-February and Febru- 
ary-March, twice as many appliance plans were up as 
were down. At least in terms of purchasing intentions, 
the appliance industry would appear to be facing a 
fairly promising near-term retail sales future. 

Only plans for dryers and television sets remained 
below the year-ago rate in the first quarter. The other 
seven appliances surveyed were being planned in larger 
numbers than the year-earlier periods. 7 


1 Index numbers: July-December, 1958 = 100: 
1959 1960 


Jan— Mar-— May- July— Sept— Nov- Jan— Feb- 
Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec, Feb. Mar. 


Carpet yok) 'isateelas 104 107 90 99 104 99 105 112 
Linoleum......... 106 109 127 95 107 115 111 106 
Tile 3 30s iid aan 111 118 103 110 105 104 104 107 


REFRIGERATOR 


WASHING MACHINE 
NEW AUTOMOBILE 


AIR CONDITIONER 
NEW HOME 


USED HOME 
FREEZER, HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 
RANGE A 
VACUUM CLEANER 
DRYER, FURNITURE 
USED AUTOMOBILE 
FLOOR COVERING 


TELEVISION SET 


IST QTR. 

1959 1960 
Percentage change in purchase plans within next six months for consumers in the Midwest 
Source: The Conference Board 


Plans to purchase deep freezers showed some slight 
improvement in the first quarter after a period of de- 
cline dating back to last July-August. Intentions to buy 
electric and gas ranges started to improve in December- 
January and then jumped sharply in January-February; 
the February-March dip still left the first-quarter 
average higher than in the first quarter of 1959. Plans to 
purchase washing machines had been reported in fewer 
numbers in the closing months of last year; in January- 
February and February-March, their number rose rela- 
tively to the preceding and to the year-earlier months. 


Big Gains in Vacuum Cleaners 


Buying plans for the four other appliances—air condi- 
tioners, dishwashers, refrigerators, and vacuum clean- 
ers—improved over the year-earlier rates in December- 
January, January-February and February-March. Gains 
in the first quarter were well over 10%, and as much as 
20% for vacuum cleaners. Plans to buy vacuum cleaners 
had been in a declining phase prior to 1960. Buying 
plans for this appliance as well as for refrigerators have 
been in an upward trend in each reporting period so far 
this year. 

Plans to purchase air conditioners were above last 
year’s rate in most months since last summer. Gains 
were most spectacular in December-January, evidently 


reflecting industry promotion of the desirability of ac- 
quiring price-reduced existing models over later- 
available models (the prices of which would reflect the 
imposition of a new excise tax). 

Dishwasher buying plans increased the most over the 
previous year in January-February since the earlier 
July-August spurt. The advance in February-March 
was still considerably higher than the year-earlier rate. 


Most Regions Have Higher Plans 


The regional trend in appliance buying plans was 
generally strong in the first quarter everywhere except 
in the West (only air conditioners and vacuum cleaners 
were reported in larger numbers in the western part of 
the country). The Midwest led all the regions in report- 
ing the largest number of advances in buying plans. In 
that region, buying plans for all appliances except tele- 
vision sets rose. Next in line was the East, reporting 
higher buying plans than a year earlier for six of the 
nine appliances. Both in the East and in the South, the 
third in regional ranking, plans to buy air conditioners, 
ranges, and vacuum cleaners were relatively higher than 
in the year-earlier months. 


Vacations 


Plans for vacations to be taken within the next year 
were slightly higher, as reported in February and March, 
than a year earlier. The gain in January-February was 
much more substantial. In February-March, plans to 
travel within the family’s state of residence advanced 
substantially, the proportion planning trips to neighbor- 
ing states was about the same as a year earlier, while 
plans to visit states beyond those on home borders were 
up much less. 


Foreign Travel Plans in Continued Advance 


Consumers were still reporting more plans to travel 
abroad. While the gains of last summer and fall were 
spectacular, the latest findings still make encouraging 
reading for travel agents and others in the foreign travel 
field. In February and March, plans to travel to Europe 
were 15% higher than a year earlier, and 20% higher for 
foreign trips outside Europe and the North American 
continent. After a big jump in January-February, plans 
to travel to Canada receded somewhat in February- 
March. These changes in travel plans involving Canada 
were in contrast to the continued advances in European 
travel intentions. 

The heightened interest in overseas travel has evi- 
dently centered more on air travel than ship transporta- 
tion. In February-March, plans to take a trip by air- 
craft were up a fourth over last year. Air travel plans 
have been gaining constantly since July-August of last 
year. In contrast, plans to travel by ship have been 
declining since September-October, during a period of 
improving overseas-travel plans. 
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Plans to take overland trips by automobile were being 
planned in increasing numbers. Since last July-August, 
in most periods, including the months of this year, 
travel plans involving the family car were higher than 
a year earlier. In contrast, travel plans involving the 
bus and the railroads have been declining. 


Vacation Plans Up in South and Midwest 


Vacation plans increased about 5% in the first quarter 
over the year-ago rate. The South and the Midwest 
reported gains twice this size, while the number of plans 
decreased slightly in the two other regions. 

In the foreign travel field, overseas plans increased 
more than travel plans to Canada. The lesser gain of 
Canadian plans was owing entirely to a drop in the 
plans of Easterners. There was an increase in all other 
regions, especially the South, where such plans doubled 
since last year. 

The increase in European travel was the product of 
gains in every region, especially in the East and the 
West where there was a more than one-fifth gain in 
plans. The smallest increase in European travel plans 
was reported in the Midwest. 

The midwesterners, however, have raised their over- 
seas travel plans by almost a half. But even this sharp 
gain was surpassed by the 60% increase of such plans in 
the East. In the South, where such intentions were al- 
ready at a relatively high level last year, the increase 
was much more moderate. A decline of overseas plans 
was reported only in the West. 


Table 9: Vacation Plans—Where and Kind of 
Transportation 
Index numbers: July through December, 1958 =100 
1959 1960 


Plans To Take a 
Vacation within the Jan.- Mar. May- July- Sept.- Nov.- Jan. Feb.- 
° 


Next Year Feb. Apr. June Aug. ct. Dec. Feb, Mar. 
In state....... LOF MSA TIO251 50 8°92 94 99) 127 
In neighboring 
states...... 106 127 160 124 85 92 109 118 
Other states... 112 117 126 110 105 105 121 120 
Canada...... 123 154 183 110 116 96 148 126 
Europe....... RUG 43 e146 1237 TAleelo2e ZO lO, 
Outside U. S., 
exc. Europe 
and Canada.\126 88 103 103 115 129 150 120 
MOtG eet sot 108 117 127 109 96 98 114 116 
Transportation 


Planned for Vacation 


Automobile.... 109 121 132 113 96 98 117 120 


Railroad...... 94 101 99 84 76 87 81 78 
Airplane...... LOO TNOS) 1NSe 1052 145118. 137.5125 
BUSire crstslie cies 132 150 187 106 94 90 96 104 
SHipievs« aise «| 102 115 104 105 88 94. 72 95 


_ Combination... 122 118 144 90 87 78 147 115 


motalee sterjer 108 117 127 109 96 98 114 116 


1 Includes don't know where, don't know model of transportation and not determined 
Source: The Conference Board 
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Larger Increase in Overseas Travel Plans 
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Percentage comparison of plans to take a vacation within the next year, first-quarter-1960 
divided by first-quarter-1959 


Source: The Conference Board 


Vacation travel plans within the family’s state of 
residence and in neighboring states have improved in 
every region except in the South. The strongest im- 
provement in these plans was reported by respondents 
in the West. 

The midwesterners and southerners showed increased 
interest in travel to faraway states, in contrast to the 
other two regions where such plans have declined. 

Among the means of transportation only air and 


Table 10: Vacation Plans by Region, First Quarter 1960 


In per cent 
United 
States East Midwest South West 
All Household Heads 100% 27% 33% 26% 15% 
Plans To Take a Vacation 
Within One Year..... 100 24 32 29 15 
In state or neighboring 
SHOTOS oe, Saoua'ie SSpeceleee cous 100 29 26 25 21 
Other, states. <.<s0is: stuns 100 21 38 29 13 
CONG aise» asane evateue, che 100 41 29 WA 12 
Europese ein: seit rt 100 40 22 17 22 


Outside U. S. except 
Canada and Europe... 100 34 19 31 15 


Transportation Planned for 


Vacation 
Automobile. ........+. 100 24 32 29 15 
Ralrodd)epaieadete:ci cw exocsus 100 18 31 37 15 
Airplaneissisneiere «le Gievste « 100 27; 30 28 15 
BUS escteedexeyetove seroe ohare src yoks 100 27 16 38 19 
Shipihaitevats settler seat cists, 9% 100 40 14 23 a 


Combination. ........+ 100 24 47 17 13 


Source: The Conference Board 
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Table 11: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and 
Household Financial Status Compared with Six Months 
Ago, First Quarter, 1960 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other! 

All households. .......+. 27 12 59 2 
Households Reporting Buying Plans 

within Next Six Months for: 

New automobile. ........ 47 8 44 1 
Used automobile......... 41 14 44 1 
New home......eeeee% 49 10 38 3 
Used home...scccscsece 37 13 47 3 
Air conditioner. ......+.. 40 11 47 2 
Dishwasher. ......seee0. 44 6 45 5 
WDE Ola ra vo ta Seas aerate oie) stata 48 11 41 1 
Floor coverings........- 40 1] 48 1 
Freezers: \s sce moles eles S aece 42 13 45 (0) 
FUPNHUIO.. « Scenes soma 44 8 47 1 
Range, gas or elecfric.... 39 11 49 1 
Refrigerator......ss0+- 4l 10 48 1 
Television set. .....ee00. 38 14 48 0 
Vacuum cleaner.......-- 43 9 46 2 
Washing machine........ 43 11 43 2 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: The Conference Board 


automobile travel plans advanced. The Midwest and the 
South had the largest increases in both categories. For 
automobile travel plans, the largest gain was in the 
Midwest. Plans to use the airplane for vacation travel 
were up more than 40% in the South, the largest gain 
reported among all transportation media in this quarter. 
The South was also the only region where railroad plans 
increased, while bus and ship travel intentions declined 
in every region. 


More Easterners Have Travel Plans 


Despite the drop in first-quarter vacation travel plans 
to Canada reported by easterners, these plans were still 
more numerous in the East relatively to the number of 
households, than in any other region. For European 
travel intentions, the East and the West led in both 
absolute and relative number of families with such plans. 

For other overseas travel the East was the leading 
region. The Midwest, which reported a sizable increase 
in such intentions, had the lowest incidence. On a rela- 
tive basis the South came after the East, probably owing 
to their proximity to the Caribbean and to South 
America. As to domestic travel, the West led in plan- 
ning vacations in home and nearby states, while the 
Midwest was foremost in planning travel to states 
further away. Both regions also showed considerable 
increase in these plans during the first quarter com- 
pared with the same quarter a year ago. 


Buying Plans: A New Income Analysis 


The proportion of high-income households with plans 
in the first quarter of 1960 to purchase new automo- 
biles was double that reported by families generally. 


Compared with the preceding quarter, however, the 
number of high-income households reporting intentions 
to buy new automobiles, or new homes, declined rela- 
tively to the number of all households reporting such 
plans. In contrast, there was a marked relative rise in 
the last quarter of 1959 and the first quarter of 1960 in 
the plans of high-income families to acquire seven of the 
nine appliances surveyed. 

It is to be expected that the frequency of purchase 
plans will generally be greater among high-income units 
(those with yearly incomes of $10,000 or more) than 
among households with lesser incomes. But a compari- 
son of plan frequencies between this high-income group 
and all households reporting leaves unanswered the 
important question of how this sector’s plans compare 
with those of other sectors. 

With this question in mind, a separate method of 
comparison has been developed. The principle of the 
method is to equate the percentage of all households 
reporting buying plans in each period to 100. The per- 
centage of buying plans in any subdivision, then, 
divided by the percentage of such buying plans in the 
total yields an index that shows how many times the 
plans of any sector are above or below the average fre- 
quency of all plans. From period to period, therefore, the 
trend in the market share of any subgroup can be traced. 
If the subgroup’s percentage of plans, in some period, to 
make a certain purchase is the same as that for all sur- 
vey respondents, the subgroup index is 100. It is, of 
course, usually higher or lower than 100.1 


1 The use of relatives derived from the comparison of a subdivision’s | 


percentage of plans to the percentage in the total has several technical — 


advantages compared with the usual percentage distribution of plans 
according to subgroups: (1) The effect of sample fluctuations is 


Table 12: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months and 


Expected Household Financial Status Six Months from 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other! 

All households. .......+- 32 4 57 7 
Households Reporting Buying Plans 

within Next Six Months for: 

New automobile......... 50 3 42 6 
Used automobile......... 47 7 4] 6 
New home sic. sc. ive cells 54 6 35 5 
Used'‘home:: . 20: sere oe 45 ] 46 6 
Air conditioner.......++. 47 3 45 5 
Dishwasher. ...+.eeceee. Al 5 42 12 
DEY OR cnsuusielsxcusters operate eee 52 6 38 5 
Floor coverings........- 45 3 47 5 
Freezercis .. 00h... ctu coe 49 6 40 6 
Furnitures $3 2420.2 eons 48 4 45 3 
Range, gas or electric.... 45 6 46 3 
Refrigerator... 6. » seas. «6 47 3 46 4 
Television set si... cscces 45 8 43 i 
Vacuum cleaner......++- 45 5 46 S 
Washing machine.......- 47 4 44 4 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: The Conference Board 
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j 
Now, First Quarter, 1960 


Consider the following actual relative buying plan 
indexes compiled for new-automobile buying plans (that 
is, the percentage of automobile-buying plans in house- 
holds of varying income size, divided by the percentage 
of such buying plans reported by all households): 


IV 1959 1 1960 

Income Class under $5,000...............-. 48 45 
NON oo. 8 i glee since sik a wi 98 116 
DOO OOOO PTO. paeh its patel ees. a Qe 175 174 
TO OOOrandioverse:. sin. oaeke Jee eve oe 301 233 


Thus the $10,000-and-over income group, which natu- 
rally has more buying plans in proportion to its size, 
nevertheless suffered a decline in new-automobile buy- 
ing plans as compared with all household units. As 
shown above, these plans in the fourth quarter were 
about three times more frequent within the top-income 
group than in the all-families total; and in the first 
quarter, only 2.3 times more frequent. For the income 
group $7,500 to $10,000, there was no change from 
quarter to quarter in the indexes: in both periods, these 
families had about 75% more plans to purchase new 
autos than did all families. 

In the $10,000-and-over income class, the relative 
gain in television purchasing intentions was noteworthy. 
The relative and absolute levels of these plans were at 
1959-1960 highs in the first quarter. This advance may 
reflect a gain in the frequency of second television sets, 
perhaps a colored one. According to the latest trade 
reports, retail sales of color television increased 40% in 
the first four months of this year over the year-ago 
period. 

_ At the other end of the income scale (among house- 
olds with income of under $5,000), the level of plans 
or all purchases was relatively lower, as expected, than 
for “‘all households.” The highest relative frequency of 
lans was for used automobiles, where it reached 84% of 
he buying-plan frequency among all households. Other 
high relative frequencies for the under-$5,000 group 
ere reported for used homes, floor coverings, and for 
he “saturated” appliances. 

Morris CoHEN 

Martin R. GarnsBRuUGH 

Assisted by 

CHARLES FRIEDMAN 

Office of the Chief Economist 


eutralized; (2) The effect of changes in the distribution of subgroups 
uch as income, age, occupation, region, etc., is also neutralized: 

Available upon request are tabulations, starting with the first 
uarter of 1959 and quarterly thereafter, of relative buying plans 
Iculated according to this new method, by income group and region, 
or automobiles, homes, home accessories and appliances 


Business Bookshelf 


\ Study of Company-Sponsored Foundations—An extensive anal- 

ysis of the charitable foundations of Chicago companies, 
undertaken by the Chicago Chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of America. The advantages and disadvantages 
usually associated with making contributions through a 
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foundation are assessed in terms of foundation experience 
over the past few years. Also analyzed (primarily with the 
aid of statistical tabulations) are the nature and scope of 
foundation giving. The study then contrasts foundation 
giving with gifts made by companies that have no charitable 
foundations. By Frank M. Andrews. Russell-Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, New York, 1960, 86 pages. $1.50. 


Corporation Finance—A revised text discussing various 
aspects of corporation finance, such as instruments of 
finance, policies of capitalization, sale of securities, ac- 
counting for financial control, current financing, growth and 
expansion. corporate reconstruction and dissolution, and 
social aspects of finance. By Floyd F. Burtchett and Clifford 
M. Hicks. Johnsen Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1959, third edition, 712 pages. $6.95. 


Depreciation and Taxes—A compilation of the addresses by 
speakers at a symposium held in November, 1958, discuss- 
ing the fundamentals of depreciation policy, the effects of a 
changing price level on depreciation allowances, tax policy 
and management decisions, and tax reform. Taz Institute, 
Incorporated, Princeton, New Jersey, 1959, 248 pages. $6.00. 


Business Comes of Age—A study of the history of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development (CED). The author has had 
the cooperation of the officers and staff of the committee 
in detailing the problems and goals of the organization. By 
Karl Schriftgiesser. Harper & Brothers, New York, New 
York, 1960, 248 pages. $4.50. 


Industrial Packaging—A survey of packaging materials and 
containers, and of packaging methods and equipment used 
in the preparation and protection of merchandise for ship- 
ment and distribution. By W. F. Friedman and J. J. 
Kipnees. John Wiley & Sons, New York, New York, 1960, 
536 pages. $11.50. 


Federal Income Taxation of Corporations—Provides a working 
knowledge of the tax laws applicable to the corporation 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended and 
interpreted to date. By Robert T. Molloy. Joint Committee 
on the Continuing Legal Education, American Law Institute 
and American Bar Association, Philadelphia, 1959, 162 
pages. $3.00. 


Project Sherwood—The U. S. Program in Controlled Fusion— 
Discusses in nontechnical language the development of con- 
trolled thermonuclear reactions by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission from the program’s inception 
in 1951 to early 1958. Covers the origin of the project, the 
basic problems involved, the approaches employed, the 
difficulties encountered, and the outlook for eventual suc- 
cess. By Amasa S. Bishop. Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Inc., Reading, Massachusetts, 1959, 216 pages. 
$5.75. 


Economic Development—A simple introductory text for students 
and general readers. The major emphasis is placed on the 
economic growth of developed western countries and the 
Soviet Union. By Henry H. Villard. Rinehart & Company, 
New York, 1959, 229 pages. $2.50. 


Industrial Traffic Management—This is the third revision of a 
reference handbook and text on the principles and practices 
of industrial traffic management. The authors discuss such 
aspects of the subject as the organization of a traffic depart- 
ment, tariff and rate formulations, detention charges and 
demurrage, claims procedures, passenger traffic and export 
and import traffic. Related activities such as packaging and 

- warehousing are also treated. The material is supplemented 
by forms and diagrams throughout. By Richard C. Colton 
and Edmund S. Ward. The Traffic Service Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., 1959, 411 pages. $7.50. 


Consumer Markets 


Income at the Market Place 


HE ANTICIPATED spring pickup in consumer 

demand has unmistakably arrived. Business is now 
appreciably better than in the first quarter of 1960, and 
the improvement is being experienced across the retail 
board. 

Car sales are presently pushing close to 1955 boom 
levels, department stores have had one of their best 
Easters on record, and nondurables generally are run- 
ning strong. Only in the furniture and appliance trades 
are performance figures still unconvincing. 

All told, retail sales are currently running at a record 
of close to $227 billion (seasonally adjusted annual rate), 
a full 4% better than in the first quarter. 


Absolutes and Relatives 


Though business has improved sharply in the recent 
period, aggregate sales thus far this year still fall short 
of expectations. In considerable measure the reason for 
this is to be found on the income side of the ledger: 
personal income, which rose impressively through most 
of 1959, has remained almost level since December. But 
there has also been some significant slippage in the pro- 
portion of personal income that is finding its way to the 
retail counter. Over roughly the past six months, that 
ratio has been running lower than in any comparable 
time span since the war. 

In fact, recent history indicates that when there is a 
slowing in the growth rate of economic activity, the 
share of income that flows-to the retail sector declines; 
conversely, with a return of business vigor, it expands. 
This particular configuration is explained largely by the 
simple fact that a bigger fraction of goods purchasing is 
postponable, as compared with consumer spending for 
services, which is made up preponderantly of such rela- 
tively inelastic items as rent, utilities, medical care and 
transportation fares. 

But whatever its cause, the current low ebb in the 
income-retail sales ratio augurs well for the period ahead. 
With any significant upturn in personal income—and 
latest employment figures suggest that this is in the 
making—the concomitant increase in retail volume that 
would normally be anticipated will gain added thrust 
from an improvement in the related ratio. 


More Real Money To Spend 


The sluggish performance of personal income thus far 
this year comes as a pause following a period of sharp 
growth. According to recent calculations by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the nation’s 45 million families and 
11 million unattached individuals had an average annual 


income in 1959 of $6,520. That figure—accomplishe 
despite one of the severest steel strikes in the industry 
history —represents a 3% improvement over the precet 
ing year, after adjusting for price changes. Compare 
with the early postwar period, the real income of tk 
average family today is a full 25% higher. And the fan 
ily count, too, is up by a like amount. 

For marketers the surge of the consumer’s buyir 
capacity has a double relevance. First, it obvious! 
means an appreciably bigger and more prosperot 
market. Current demand for goods and services at a 
adjusted annual rate comes to $320 billion, up fully 45: 
in real terms over the early postwar years. 

But there is another important dimension to all « 
this. Rising income means increased demand for son 
commodities but vastly heavier purchasing of other 
Over the postwar period the various categories of co1 
sumer goods and services have registered sharply diffe 
ent growth rates. Expenditures for housing and utilitie 
for instance, have expanded at a pace that is half agai 
as fast as that of disposable personal income. Furnitur 
on the other hand, has just about maintained par, whi 
appliances and other housewares have failed to kee 
abreast. Clothing, too, has been very much on the slu; 
gish side, as have expenditures for food, though a litt 
less so. Consumer spending for automobiles, and pa 
ticularly for gas and oil, has over the years advance 
more rapidly than income. Also most distinctly in tk 
ascendant category are sporting equipment, toys, boat 
air travel and beauty salon receipts. 

There are many forces at work making for these d 
verse developments—among them changes in popul: 
tion structure, living patterns, price behavior—but tl 
prime ingredient is the better financial position of tl 
consumer. 


Changes in Income Distribution 


Income distribution has, in fact, gone through 
significant transformation in recent times. A doze 
years ago, 47% of the nation’s families had an annu: 
personal income, measured in today’s dollars, of le: 
than $4,000. A third of them were in the middle-incom 
bracket ($4,000 to $7,000), and the remaining fifth ha 
higher earnings. Last year the middle-income class agai 


~ accounted for a third of all consumer units, but an add 
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tional third earned more than $7,000 annually. 

The lower-income bracket is, still with us, but it 
now somewhat smaller in actual numbers and apprec 
ably diminished in relative importance. A little moi 
than a decade ago, the number of families that had a 
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he accompanying table provides the information required for updating the 


ertinent charts in the publication, ''A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets," 4 


repared by The Conference Board and sponsored by Life magazine 


Consumer Market Statistics 


Pages in 1959 1960 
Guide* Series 
Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb, Mar.p = Apr. p 
Income 
15 Bersonal (S/A). «22 \agite sear told < oe's = hi Billion dollars IV 386.8 1 393.1 
Disposable) (SiA) 3) Se. esha or niscwoniceet Billion dollars IV 340.8 | 345.4 
Origins of personal income 
Wages and salaries! (§ A)............: 1947-49 = 100 201.9 203.4 206.7 208.8 209.3. 1209.7 211.2 
17 Farm operations! (§ A)..........sse00% 1947-49 = 100 68.2 75.3 81.8 75.3 69.5 66.9 70.8 
Business and professions! (S A).......... 1947-49 = 100 161.3 161.8 162.2 163.1 163.1 163.1 164.1 
Dividends, interest and rent! (§ A)........ 1947-49 = 100 210.8 212.1 212.5 214.7 215.9 217.2 218.5 
19 __ Discretionary income (S A).............4- Billion dollars IV 117.6 1 120.5 
Employment and unemployment 
21 Employmentig. ic <u/as ek ss cceltealesnecs ¢ Thousand persons 66,831 65,640 65,699 64,020 64,520 64,267 66,159 
Unemployment. ............2.eeeceeee Thousand persons 3,272 3,670 3,577 4,149 3,931 4,206 3,660 
Hours and earnings 
23 Average weekly hours worked........... Hours 40.3 39.9 40.6 40.3 39.8 139.7 39.4 
Average hourly earnings............... Dollars 2.21 PRD Ee 2.27 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.28 
Consumer credit 
25 Total credit outstanding?............... Million dollars 49,872 50,379 52,046 51,356 51,021 51,162 na. 
27 Instalment extensions (S)...........2.005 Million dollars 74,219 4,083 4,046 4,217 4,115 4119 = na. 
Instalment repayments (S).............. Million dollars 13,697 3,700 3,776 3,824 3,707 3,711 na. 
Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
Current receipts). 5.6.6.5... 5 sss scce ses oolee Billion dollars IV 92.5 I na. 
29 Plus: Insurance, retirement credits......... Billion dollars IV 95.3 1 na. 
Plus: Net increase in liabilities........... Billion dollars IV 102.1 I na. 
Expenditures for goods and services...... Billion dollars IV 85.5 1 na, 
31 Plus: Acquisition financial assets?......... Billion dollars IV 95.5 1 na. 
Plus: Taxes, other deductions............ Billion dollars IV 106.9 1 na. 
Personal consumption expenditures 
35 Total expenditures (S A)............44. Billion dollars IV. 317.0 1 7321.1 
Durables'(S 7A)... Wheels os wabtotd ssa oda 1947-49 = 100 IV 189.4 - 1 7193.4 
37 Nondurables! (S A)... ... ec eec cece neces 1947-49 = 100 IV 156.0 1 157.1 
Services! (SIA) ter... ey taeke 6.6 ME Rw wee 1947-49 = 100 IV. 221.2 1225.1 
Retail demand‘ 
39 Retail sales: All stores (S)..............- Million dollars 18,341 17,842 17,485 18,090 18,104 £18,274 18,892 
Retail sales: Chain storess (S)............ Million dollars 3,921 3,934 3,939 £3,992 13,893 3,937 n.a. 
Food Sales‘ 
43 Foodistores|(S) tere athens sass ae Million dollars 4,294 4,390 4,363 4,395 r4,412 4,529 na. 
Restaurcints: (S)= eee... taet cc ae see Million dollars 1,335 1,306 1,351 1,332 11,297 1,314 n.a. 
45 = Alcohol sales: Liquor stores (S)............ Million dollars 388 401 386 393 r403 401 na. 
47 Tobacco: Cigarette removals¢ (S A)........ Billion units IV 470 LAS? 
49 Personal care sales: Drugstores (S)......... Million dollars 609 607 612 627 627 614 n.d. 
Apparel Sales‘ 
51 Women's appare| stores (S)............ Million dollars 433 439 454 451 436 429 n.a. 
53 Men's apparel stores (S)........... .... Million dollars 203 215 219 230 1215 218 na. 
55 Family, other apparel stores (S)......... Million dollars 252 268 277 1271 270 na. n.d. 
Shoerstonesi(S)es.pesevters winner tahoe ars overs Million dollars ‘192 197 200 212 204 206 n.a. 
57 _ Department stores: Total sales (S)......... 1947-49 = 100 144 145 148 145 140 140 15le 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) 


Pages in 1959 1960 
. a . —— eee 
pte eerie; Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.p  Apr.p 
Furniture and appliance sales* 
59 Furniture’stores (S).......s.0cccccscse Million dollars 578 588 570 572 - £581 549 na. 
6l Appliance stores (S)...........eceeeees Million dollars 346 347 333 344 1336 327. na. 
63 Hardware: Retail sales4 (S)..........2.00: Million dollars 223 216 215 240 r241 YK na. 
Housing 
65 New nonfarm housing starts (S A)........ Thous. dwell. units 1,180 1,210 1,330 r1,216 1,115 = r1,125 1,135 
67 Single-family houses. .......0.eeeeee00e Thous. dwell. units 84.7 72.5 64.2 58.5 59.6 76.1 n.a. 
Multi-family structures. ........02 eee ees Thous. dwell. units 20.8 20.0 19.5 17.8 16.9 217 | na: 
Automobiles and related products 
69 Automotive dealers: Retail sales4 (S)...... Million dollars 3,475 2,740 2,457 3,003 r3,181 3,258 n.a. 
New passenger-car registrations ......... Thousand units 533.7 426.9 429.5 430.1 494.2 596.7 n.a. 
71 Gasoline station sales4 (S).........00008 Million dollars 1,435 1,438 1,423 1,449 r1,423 1,447 n.a. 
Auto accessory store sales4 (S)........... Million dollars 215 221 210 227 217 208 na. 
Service expenditures 
Housing (SNA). 3... Bakes ss deen oa he 1947-49 = 100 IV 238.9 | n.d. 
73 Household operation! (S A)..........4+% 1947-49 = 100 IV -.229.1 1 na. 
Transportation!.(S°A), o.s.0 seesae Pewee s 1947-49 = 100 IV 162.7 I n.a. 
Advertising expenditures ? 
77 Combined: media (S$). .6..u1c saree. atesters 1947-49 = 100 242 224 230 227 239 n.a. na. 
79 Magazines (S):.s...:csponec's «umm carte 1947-49 = 100 195 184 180 182 189 n.a. n.d, 
Newspapers'(S) ii o.uc of os cusincltettets rin te 1947-49 = 100 213 167 206 202 207 n.a. n.a. 
80 Network radio (SJ... 5.503 seis s cone 1947-49 = 100 24 21 25 21 26 n.a. n.a. 
81 Network television (S)..........0se000- 1947-A9 = 100 484 492 487 471 495 n.a. n.d. 
Spot television... 4. )s s/. vels a cieie siete sisal’ che Thousand dollars IV 165,732 1 167,981 
Consumer price index : 
PA CUES See ectlon Aameiniss Sane aor. + 1947-49 = 100 125.5 125.6 125.5 125.4 125.6 125.7, 5 1262 
85 Durables icici. $6). sis fale oate wise a feieielete 1947-49 = 100 113.6 114.1 113.8 113.3 A13.3 Liz Soe 2er 
Nondurables.snicsead se ce eenen eee ess 1947-49 = 100 118.8 118.6 118.5 118.1 118.0 118.3 119.4 
DEFVICES os csi ais fern! serene SAiaaies i asaeataanel en 1947-49 = 100 147.3 147.6 147.8 148.2 148.9 149.2 149.4 
87 FOO). cdf teteles Mies ois 4.6 ,00s ysis) ete wee 1947-49=100 +=118.4 117.9 117.8 117.6 117.4 117.7) 119.5 
PADD Gel. ne cles snes sicteravere’t + eel bteteeeerer neem 1947-49 = 100 109.4 109.4 109.2 107.9 108.4 108.8 108.9 
Housefurnishings 0. 5. <.c0c0ecacceens te 1947-49 = 100 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.0 104.3 104.7. 104.7 
89 Appliances........... he leilave: esl amreweiete eee 1947-49 = 100 n.a. n.d. 83.0 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Automotive group. .......ececceeceerces 1947-49 = 100 137.4 137.9 137.5 136.0 136.3 134.9 134.4 
91 FErsOnal CALE «6.2.5.4 sisi clos sess sininicemies 1947-49 = 100 132.5 13271 132.9 132.7 132.6 132.74 Bla2y 
Household services. .........cceeeececs 1947-49 = 100 136.3 136.3 136.7 137.2 137.8 138.3 138.5 
95 Retail inventories: All stores? (S)........... Million dollars 24,710 24,230 24,310 124,490 124,760 25,100 na, 
Production and distribution ; 
Processed foods: Output (S)............- 1957=100 104 107 107 109 107 108 n.a. 
97 Food wholesalers: Sales............e20+ Million dollars 1,811 1,737 1,828 1,739 r1,740 1,946 na. 
Food stores: Inventories? (S)...........+- Million dollars 2,920 2,920 2,940 2,960 12,980 3,040 na. 
Apparel: Output (S)}ii0.< «vals os ewe oe 1957 =100 118 119 120 118 116 118 n.a. 
99 Apparel wholesalers: Sales............. Million dollars 231 211 167 166 r193 216 na. 
Apparel stores: Inventories? (S),......... Million dollars 2,700 2,730 2,780 2,740 2,720 2,790 na 
Furniture and rugs: Output (S)........... 1957 =100 120 120 122 122 118 113. n.a. 
101 Homefurnishings wholesalers: Sales....... Million dollars 248 234 239 182 r209 229s na. 
Furniture, appliance stores: Inventory? (S).. Million dollars 1,990 2,010 2,010 1,990 2,020 2,010 na. 
Appliances: Output (S)..........0.0000% 1957=100 129 138 143 139 r121 115) na. 
103 Television and radios: Output (S)......... 1957 =100 113 98 108 106 105 r107 115 
Appliance wholesalers: Sales............ Million dollars 403 397 421 335 r341 364 na, 
Autos: ‘Output (S). .2395...0 25 ER ea cae 1957 =100 98 48 87 134 125 113.5 (Ens 
105 Automotive wholesalers: Sales........... Million dollars 536 515 498 453 r505 531 n.a. 
Automotive retailers: Inventories? (S)...... Million dollars 4,960 4,380 4,260 4,540 r4,870 4,970 na. 
1—Based on seasonally adjusted data at annual rates. 2—End of period. 3—Includes life insurance premiums. 4—Beginning Jan. 1960, figures for Alaska and Hawaii are included. 
5—Eleven or more stores. 6—Tax-paid. S—Seasonally adjusted. A—Annual rates. n,a.—Not available. p—preliminary. r—revised. e—estimated. !-lY—Denotes quarterly figures 
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income of less than $4,000 a year was more than double 
that of those with $7,000 and more. Now these two 
income groups are about equal in size. Thus the income- 
class distribution is flattening out. 


disproportionate share of the demand for frozen fowl 
and sea food, pajamas and ties, air conditioners, dining 
room furniture, rugs, silverware, wallpaper, golf balls 
and pet equipment. On the other hand, families with 
smaller earnings make up most of the market for peanut 
butter, flour, soaps and detergents, stainless steel table- 
ware, linoleum, television sets, hand and skin lotions, 
and headache, cough and digestive remedies. 


Importance of Who Buys What 


At the market place, this basic alteration has explo- 
sive implications. About three fifths of all consumer 


buying power now rests with families having an income 
of over $7,000 a year. In the early postwar period, one 
third of total demand, in today’s dollars, originated 
within that bracket. Although there is considerable 
similarity among income classes in the portion of the 
family budget that goes for the various categories of 
goods and services on the specific product level, there 


are pronounced differences. 


For example, the $7,000-income group accounts for a 


In the years ahead, as in those past, the fortunes of 
many products will be made or unmade by the shifting 
patterns of income distribution. The process of the 
Fifties, which altered the profile of income-class struc- 
ture, will continue through the present decade—a fact of 
considerable relevance for the nation’s marketers. 


Fapran LInDEN 


Division of Consumer Economics 


Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions 
December 11, 1959—January 10, 1960! 


[ Continued from the May issue ] 


‘ Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Mifflin, MeCambridge Co. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Murphy Corp. ($87.7) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 


potensl jftor & “Chenkieal Corp. 


Starches, dextrines, adhesives, vinyl 
acetate resins, textile and paper sizes, 
etc., mfr. 


Neville, Adleman & Montgomery 
Formed by merger of) 
dvertising agency 


Nord Photocopy & Business Equipment 
orp. (n.a.) 

Nuclear Electronics Corp. (over $.1)* 
Electronic, nuclear and radioactivity 
devices and instruments mfr. 

Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc,($13.2) 
Mechanics’ service tools, dies, jigs, 
and fixtures for electronics, aircraft 
and missile industries mfr. 


Perfect Photo, Inc. ($2.3) 
=P pe ic film processor and 
printer, photographic equipment and 
supplies Twhtleaslot 

Philadelphia & Reading Corp. ($89.6) 
Anthracite, cinder, building blocks, 
men’s and boys’ underwear and cow- 
boy boots mfr. 


Pik-Quik, Ino. (n.a.) 
Pollard Simons Associated Cos. (n.a.) 


Reiter-Foster Oil Corp. ($3.7) 
Crude oil and gas producer; wells 
er 
Revlon, Inc. ($55.1) 
Cosmetics and toiletries mfr, 
Richardson Co. ($18.3) 
Industrial rubber and plastics prod- 
ucts mfr, 


JUNE, 1960 
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: Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Mifflin Chemical Co. (n.a.) 


Brown Drug and Chemical Co. (n.a.) 
Le acceding & McCambridge (over 


Rubbing alcohol, magnesium citrate, 
etc., mfr, 


Northeast Oil Co. (n.a.) 


Old Quaker Oil Co. (n.a.) 


American Parboard Corp. (n.a.) 
Flake board mfr. 


Polytex Adhesives Corp. (n.a.) 
Rubber cement for furniture and 
construction industries mfr, 

Neville & Ronald, Inc, (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Robinson, Adleman & Montgomery 


n.a. 
Advertising agency 

Television Utilities Corp. (over $.1)* 
Electronic equipment mfr. 

Electro-Plex Corp. 8) 
FM multiplex, broadcast transmit- 
ting system operator 

Vichek Tool Co. 
Seerleia at assets of) (n.a.) 

echanics’ hand tools and commer- 

cial forgings mfr., custom plastic 
molder 


B. & H. Photo Co. (n.a.) 


Deluxe Premium Corp. is a.) 
Toy mfr. 


Mini-Marts, Ino. (St. Petersburg, Fla.) 


n.d. 
Supermarkets operator 


Precision Plastics (Dallas, Texas) (n.a.) 
Engineering and mfg. services for 
fiber glass reinforced plastic tooling 


Baruch-Keniland Oil Corp. (n.a.) 


Asthmanefrin Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Asthma relief products mfr. 
Plastics Corp. of America (n.a.) 

(75% of the stock of) 
Thermoplastic materials mfr. 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Ronell Hotel Corp. (n.a.) 

Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc. ($3.2) 
Maternity apparel mfr.; fur salon and 
retail stores operator 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. ($53.1) 
Aircraft, power plants, and electronic 
products mfr, 


Ryder System, Inc. ($77.9) 
Interstate trucker and truck rental 
concern 


Rehoers Plywood and Lumber Corp. 


Plywood, flooring, and lumber spe- 
cialties wholesale distributor 

Sel-Rex Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Precious metals plating processes, 
metallic power rectifiers, airborne 
power equipment, battery chargers, 
etc., mfr. 

Simmons Co. ($94.6) 
Bedding equipment and furniture mfr. 


Simmons-Sisler Co. (7.a.) 
Printer 


Southern Bakeries Co. ($9.0) 
Bread and cake baker andfsupplier 


Southwest Forest Industries, Inc.($18.3) 
Lumber and lumber products mfr, 


Spaniard peach Equipment Mfg. Co. 


($1 
Railroad freight car equipment, alu- 
minum and fiber glass boats and 
machin“, fastening devices, etc., 
ry 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Troy Hotel (Troy, New York) (n.a.) 


Oregon Veneer Co. (n.a.) 
Sheathing plywood mfr. 


Aerolab Development Co. (7.a.) 
(Sub. of United States Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corp.) 
Aerophysics research, wind tunnels 
and electronic equipment mfr, 
Morrison International Corp. 
Kenton, Ohio and Buffalo, 
ork plants of) (n.a.) 
Railway cabooses, camp cars and dis- 
play equipment for automobile serv- 
ice stations mfr. 
Morrison Plan, Ine. (n.a.) 
Heavy machinery lessor 
Motorent, Inc. 
(Truck-leasing assets of) (n.a.) 
Baker Auto Rental, Inc. (n.a.) 
Pascal System, Inc. (n.a.) 


Dealers Warehouse & Supply Co. 
(Arlington, Va.) (n.a.) 


New 


The Meaker Co. (over $.3)* 
Electroplating machines and galvan- 
izing equipment mfr. 


Hausted Mfg. Co. (over $.1)* 
Hospital wheel stretchers and other 
patient-handling equipment mfr. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
(over $1.0)* 
Lithographer 
Larkin Baking Co. 
Tenn.) (n.a.) 
Dolan-Burrus Box Co. (over $.3)* 
Wood and paper boxes mfr, 
Wilson Paper Co. (over $.3)* 
Paper products mfr 
Vernon Container Corp. (n.a.) 
Paper products mfr. 
Pacific Iron & Steel Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Structural steel fabricator, airplane 
hangars and jetway equipment mfr, 


(Elizabethtown, 


lover) 


1 See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, and May, 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1958 mergers and acquisitions 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1959 


Mergers and Acquisitions (continued) 
December 11, 1959—January 10, 1960 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Stauffer Chemical Co. ($150.4) 
eodustial and agricultural chemicals 
re 


Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc. (over $.5)* | A 


(Affiliate of Northern Chemical In- 
dustries Corp.) 

Sundstrand Corp. ($48.7) 

craft components, matin tools 
and machinery, etc., 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. PS, 9) 
Biscuits, crackers, potato chips and 
other snack foods mfr, 

8ynkoloid Co. (n.a.) 

Water base emulsion paints mfr. 


Telecomputing Corp. ($15.2) 
Electronic equipment mfr, 


Texas National Petroleum Co. ($16.1) 
Oil and gas properties explorer, ac- 
quirer, developer, and operator 


Texize Chemicals, Inc. ($4.5) 
Sr) and other chemical compounds 
T. 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
($203.5) 
Jet engines, missiles, automobiles and 
truck parts mfr, 
ee eR and Engineering Corp. 
2.2 
Transcontinental Oil Corp. ($.8) 
Oil and gas leases holder 
United Aircraft Products, Inc. ($4.3) 
Aeronautical engine accessories mfr, 


United Industrial Corp. ($13.4) 
Automotive and fabricating tools and 
dies, refrigerator cases and cabinets, 
eto., mfr, 


U.S. Systems, Ine. (n.a.) 
Products utilizing solar energy and 
infra-red mfr. 
Universal Match Corp. ($30.1) 
Match books, vending machines, coin 
handling equipment, automatic con- 
trols, shipping tags, etc., mfr. 
U-Tote’M, Inc. ($2.7) 
Drive-in grocery chain operator 
(Houston, Texas), ice mfr. 
Ward Baking Co. ($30.6) 
Bread and cake mfr. 


Inc. 


Welbilt Corp. ($14.5) 


Gas and electric ranges and air con- 


ditioning units mfr. 


White Eagle International Oil Co.($3.1) 
Oil, gas and other hydrocarbons ex- 
plorer, developer, and producer 


Sa he yo Industries, Inc. 
Gold and tin producer, heavy ma- 
chinery and heat exchangers mfr., 
and structural steel fabricator 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Anesite Co. 
(Plastic pipe and tube div. of) (n.a.) 


D. Graham & Co. 

(Fertilizer and farm supply business 

of) (n.a.) 

Thayer Scale Corp. (over $.1)* 
Automatic checkweighing and pack- 
age filling scales mfr. 

Blue Bell Potato Chip Co. (n.a.) 

ete) chips and related products 


Shawinigan Resins Corp 
(Gelvatex Coatings ae of) (n.a.) 
Polyvinyl acetate paints mfr. 

Phoenix Engineering & Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Precision missile, aircraft and elec- 
tronic parts mfr 

Utah Southern Oil Co. 

(er erties and assets of) (n.a.) 
a oil, natural gas and related 
products producer 

Industrial Products, Inc. (over $.1)* 
warp sizing and finishing materials 


Radio Industries, Inc. (over $.5)* 
‘Transformers and ceramic disc capac- 
itors mfr. 


Hillgreen Mfg. Co. (over $.5)* 
Locks and builders’ hardware mfr, 

White River Exploration Co. (n. a.) 
Oil leases holder 

Western Way Welding 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 


Topp Industries, Inc. ($11.3) 
Electronic and _ electro-mechanical 
equipment mfr. 


Modern Die and Tool cue. Moe 0) 
Precision tools and dies mf: 


Simmons-Sisler Co. (n.a.) 
Printer 


Stop’N Go (San Antonio, Texas) (n.a.) 
Grocery chain operator 


Bell Bakeries, Inc. ($2.8) 
(Sub. of Liberty Baking Corp.) 
Bakeries operator 

American Coils Co. (over $.3)* 
Refrigeration coils mfr. 


Rotary Engineering Co. (n.a.) 
White Canyon Mining Co. 


(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Uranium miner 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 


turers, 1959 


1 Assets, The New York Times, January 9, 1960 


January 11, 1960—February 10, 1960! 


os "Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Albion Malleable Iron Co. (over $1.0)* 

eo eteeP ie: nodular and alloyed iron 
re 

All-Steel Equipment, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Steel office furniture, electrical 
switches and outlet boxes mfr. 

Aluminum Co. of America ($1 337,3) 
Primary aluminum and aluminum 
products mfr. 


_ Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Muncie Malleable Foundry Co. (over 
$1.0)* 


U. §. Industries, Inc. 
(Conduit fittings div. of) (n.a.) 


Rea Magnet Wire Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Copper magnet wire mfr. 


Cupples Products Corp. (over $1.0)* 


uminum products mfr. 
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SD 


Acquirer 
Description and easattet in Millions 


American Auto Stores (n.a.) 


American Bosch Arma Corp. ($64.4 
Internal combustion engine fuel injec- 
tion systems, automotive electrical 
equipment, sleoaropios ‘and electro- 
mechanical devices 

Aurora Plastics Corp. ($2.7) 

Plastic hobby kits, coppereraft tool- 
ing sets, electronic model kits, etc., 
Tr. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
($49.6) 

Coin operated vending machines mfr., 
operator and lessor 

Automation Industries, Inc. ($2.2) 
Ultrasonic testing equipment for met- 
als mfr. 

Ball Brothers Co. (over $1.0)* 
Plastic containers and packaging ma- 
terials, fruit and jelly jars, boxboard 
and zine mfr, 

Bell Co. ($1.6) 
Beacsley:¢ chemical products and fur- 
niture 

Bell & Guest Co. ($16.9) 
Heating, air conditioning and refrig- 
eration products, air compressor and 
“eng spray equipment and pumps 


Bell & Howell Co. ($44.3) 
Precision made photographie, optical 
and electronic equipment mfr. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills (over $.5)* 
Hosiery mfr, 

Black Mammoth Consolidated Mining 
Co. (n.a.) 


Boise Cascade Corp. ($58.0) 
umber, lumber products, cement, 
and pulp and paper products mfr. 


Borden Co. ($348.8) 
Dairy, food and chemical prodavts 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.($223.2) 
Bowling, billiards, educational equip- 
ment and aircraft components mfr, 

Budd Co. ($174.8) 

Automotive body parts, preeela, and 
railway passenger cars 


J. P. Burroughs & Son, Inc. ($2.3) 
Trans-mix cement and cement mixes 
mfr.; lumber, building and mason 
supplies distributor 


Butter-Nut Foods Co. (n.a.) 


Cae Liquid Gas Corp. ($4.0) 
gas distributor 
one 


ear ee oe Inc. 

ub. of Capper Publications, Inc.) 
pelea, and magazines publisher; 
commercial printer and photoen- 
graver; radio and television station 
operator 


Central Chemical Corp. ($5.1) 
Fertilizers, insectici es, and livestock 
feeds mfr, and distributor 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
Be of Cities Service Co. ) ($1,286.4) 
ntegrated oil producer 


Acquired Untt 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Dean mise Stores Inc. ($2.1) 
Controlling interest in) 
utomobile accessories and hardware, 
etc., retail store chain operator 
Tele-Dynamics, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Raymond Rose & Co., Inc.) 
Transmitting and receiving, and re- 
cording telemetry electronic equip- 
ment mfr, 


K. & B. Allyn 


(Physical a siti of) (n.a.) 
ees and fuels for model airplanes 


One eh Corp. (n.a.) 


Ultrasonic Testing & Research Labora- 
tory (n.a.) 
Ultrasonics research 


Atlantic Zinc Works, Inc. (over $1.0)* 


Weather-Tite Co. (n.a. 
Aluminum siding, 
dows mfr. 

Colorado Research Corp. (n.a.) 


(Sub. of Carrier Corp.) 
Electronic devices developer and mfr. 


oors, and win- 


sees erern Electrodynamics Corp. 


1.0 
Specialized industrial electronic con- 
trol instruments designer and mfr. 


Joel Baily Davis Co. (n.a.) 


Northern Management Co. 
(Assets and business of) (n.a.) 


Klinker Sand & Gravel Co. (n.a.) 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
(Corrugated container div. of) (n.a.) 


Commercial Ink & Lacquer Co., Inc. 
(over $.5)* 
Gravure and flexographic printing 
inks and varnishes mfr. 
Ball & Co. (n.a.) 
Dairy products mfr, 


Royal Mfg. Co., Inc. (over $.5)* 
Plastic products mfr. 


American Machine & Foundry 
(Cleveland Welding Div. o es a.) 
Heavy-duty rims, and circular, rolled 
and welded steel products mfr. 

Kelly Concrete Co. (n.a.) 

Transit-mix concrete mfr. 


Thomas J. Webb Co. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Continental Coffee Co.) 


Cities Fuel Corp. (n.a.) 
Fuel wholesaler 


Indian Farmer (n.a. 
Monthly farm publication 


Kentucky Farmer (n.a.) 
Monthly farm publication 
Tennessee Farmer & Homemaker (n.a.) 
Monthly farm publication 


Green-Leaf Fertilizer Co. 
(Plants at Lockwood and Andover, 
Ohio of) (n.a.) 


Valley Oil Co. 
52 gasoline stations and 4 bulk 
plants of) (n.a.) 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, and May, 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1958 mergers and acquisitions 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1960 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 
City Products Corp. ($69.0) 
Ice, ice cream, dairy products and 
beer mfr, and distributor; coal dis- 
tributor 
Cleveland Press (n.a. 


(Published by 50: e-Howard) 
Daily evening newspaper 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. ($334.5) 
Soaps, detergents and toilet prepara- 
tions mfr. 

Colorado Oil & Gas Corp. ($67.9) 
Controlled by Colorado Interstate 

as Co. 

Oil and gas producer 

are ton Advertising, Inc. (n.a.) 

Advertising agency 


CompuDyne Corp. ($1.4) 
Devices and electronic systems mfr. 
Continental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc. ($44.0) 
Metal products mfr. 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp. ($16.7) 
Capacitors and vibrators, television 
antennae and antennae rotators mfr. 


eee 


Crane Co. ($193.7) 
Valves, plumbing fixtures, heating 
apparatus and aircraft accessory 
equipment mfr, 


Dynamics Corp. of America ($22.2) 
Electronic devices, home appliances, 
television, radio and communication 
equipment mir. 


Ekco Products Co. ($49.9) 
Kitchen wares, etc., mfr, 


Elder & Jenks, Inc. (over $.1)* 
’ Paint brushes mfr, 
($9.6) 


Electrographic ond i 
Electrotypes and stereotypes mfr.; 


preparer of catalogs and booklets 
Electronic Counters, Inc. (n.a.) 


Esquire, Inc. ($11.9 
Magazines publisher 


Faultless Rubber Co. ($6.0) 
Miscellaneous rubber goods mfr, 

Flintkote Co. ($160.9) 

Building materials, floor coverings, 
cement, paperboard and automotive 
products mfr. 

Frontier Refining Co. ($24.2) 
Petroleum products refiner and dis- 
tributor; oil and natural gas explorer, 
producer and transporter 

Genesco, Inc. ($128.8) 

Shoe mfr. 


Giannini Scientific Corp. (n.a.) 


Gorham Mfg. Co. ($18.3) 
Sterling silverware mfr. 

W. R. Grace & Co. ($497.7) 
Chemical and paper mfr., steamship 
operator and financial operations, etc. 


Gulf & Western eis ($6.9) 
Automotive and lawn mower parts 
on sraiaeag auto and truck bumpers 
tC 


Harvard Investors, Inc. ($21.1) 


' Hercules Powder Co. ($191.1) 
Explosives, cellulose products, naval 
stores, chemicals and synthetic resins 

T. 


Howe Sound Co. ($62.8) 
Non-ferrous metals producer 


Howell Electric Motors Co. ($2.7) 
Electric motors mfr 


JUNE, 1960 


Acquired Unit 
Description oad Assets in Millions 


Butler Brothers ($67.9) 
Nation-wide merchandising chain op- 
erator 


Cleveland News (n.a.) 
Gees by Fores: City Publishing 


Cc 
Daily afternoon newspaper 


8. M. Edison Chemical Co. (n.a.) . 
Medicated body lotion and specialty 
products mfr. 

Wendell Foote Oil Co. 

(4 bulk plants and related facilities at 
Hastings, ae irae Gan and Over- 
ton, Neb. of) (n.a.) 

oar Tilden, Bolgard & Barger, Inc. 

n.d. 
Advertising agency 

Jarco Services, Inc. (n.a.) 

Electronic components mfr. 


Technitron Corp. (n.a.) 


United States Dynamics Corp. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Semi-conductor devices mfr. 

Standard Electro Magnetics, Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 

Electrical relays mfr. 

National-U. S. Radiator Corp. 
(Assets and business of) (n.a. 
Heating, air conditioning an 
trial products mfr. 

Swartwout Co. ($2.0) 
Electronic controls mfr. 

Anemostat Corp. of America ($2.7) 
(Increased holdings to 84% in, by 
purchase of 51% of common stock of 
Air diffusing and other air condition- 
ing systems equipment mfr. 


Engineered Nylon Products, Inc. (over 
Moulded nylon and plastic products 


indus- 


Sine Co. (n.a.) 
Paints and paint products mfr. 


Pontiac Graphics Corp. (over $.5)* 


Potter Instrument Co, | 
(Electronic counter business of) (n.a.) 
Scott Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Bovtage e stamp albums and catalogues 
publis 


All Metal Bottle Cooler Corp. (n.a.) 


King ess Serr Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
Road buil 


Western States Refining Co. ($5.4) 
(82% of the stock of) 
Crude petroleum refiner and petro- 
leum products distributor 


I, Miller Salon of Chicago, Inc. (n.a.) 


Flight Research, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Photographic instrumentation equip- 
ment for aircrafts mfr. 

Rabun Bronze Foundry, Ine. (n.a.) 
Bronze memorial products : mnfr, 

Cosden Petroleum Corp. ($67.3) 

(51% of the common stock of) 
Petroleum products producer and re- 
finer; chemicals mfr. 


Wood Tire & Supply Co., Ine. (n.a.) 


Murlin Mfg. Co. ($1.2)! 
Marine electric fixtures mfr. 
Murlin Sales Corp. (Penn.) (n.a.) 
Sate, Agricultural Chemical Co. 
na, 
Fertilizer compounds mfr, 


Triplett & Barton, Inc. (over $.3)* 
iden te: industrial x-ray equipment 


eae Mfg. Co. 
(Flat-type motor product line of 
Diehl Mfg. Co. div. of) (n.a.) 


Acqui 
Description and OA eels in Millions 


Hupp Corp. ($36.8) 
Appliances, erage products and 
electronics 

Indian Head Mills, Inc. ($16.0) 
Bed sheets, cotton cloth and dyed 
yarns mfr, 


International Latex Corp. 

(Sub, of Stanley Warner Corp.) 
$106.5) 

irdies, bras, baby pants, synthetic 
latex, and proprietary and ethical 
pharmaceuticals mfr. 

International Products Corp. ($6.7) 
Corned beef, meat by-products and 
quebracho extract producer 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. ($37.5) 
Bread and cake baking plants operator 

Itek Corp. ($4.4) 

Information technology systems de- 
veloper and producer 


Jantzen, Inc. ($21.7) 
Women’s apparel mfr, 
Jefferson Chemical Co. (n.a.) 
(Affiliate of eos we Coane Co. 
and Texaco, Inc.) 
rahi = Gride and ethylene glycol 


py ate Corp. 38022) 
Heat and cold control materials miner 
and mfr, 


Lark Corp. (n.a.) 


Leach Corp. (over $.3)* 
Relays, power supplies, rectifiers and 
other electrical equipment mfr, 

Leeds Travelwear, Inc. ($3.0) 
Soft zippered luggage and bowling 
bags mfr. and distributor; golf bags 
distributor 

Litton Industries, Inc. ($92.7) 
Electronic components, equipment, 
gg and office business machines 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ($508.5) 
Aircraft, aircraft parts and electronic 
devices mfr. 


Jonathan Logan, Ine. (n.a.) 
Dresses mfr. 


Longview Fibre Co. ($75.2) 
Paper and paperboard mfr, 


Manpower Inc. MO 4) 
Temporary help service operator 
Marmon-Herrington Co. ($14.5) 
Special military and civilian motor 
vehicles designer and assembler 
Maule Industries, Inc. ($20.9) 
Controlled by Ponce Products, Inc.) 
oncrete aggregates, blocks, ready- 
me and prestressed concrete products 
T: 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. ($57.1) 
Construction and agricultural ma- 
chinery mfr. 


John Morrell & Co. ($72.0) 
Meat packer 


Motorola, Inc. ($127.9) 
Radios, Seon sets, and phono- 
graphs 


NAFI Corp. ($25.5) 
Automobile seat and back cushions 
and other interior trim items mfr. 


45 


Acquired Unst 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
(Manual valve operator business of 
Jones Machinery div. of) (n.a.) 


Textile Thread Co. (over $1.0)* 


Crywood Corp, (n.a.) 
Herdmans Thread, Ine. (n.a.) 


Sarong, Inc. (n.a.) 
Girdles and brassieres mfr. 


Parfum L’Orle, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Toiletry products mfr, 


Cobb’s Sunlit Bakeries, Inc. (Wiscon- 
sin) (n.a.) 
Vidya, Inc. (n.a.) 
80% of the stock of) 
erodynamics,thermodynamics,flight 
mechanics and electronics research 
and development 


Harold L. Grubman Co. (n.a.) 
Brassiere mfr, 


Gulf Oil Corp 
(Chemical plant at Conroe, Texas of) 
n.G 


Franklin Plastics, Inc, (over $.3)* 
Extruded plastic pipes mfr. 


Audio Devices, Inc. 
(Silicon rectifier div. of) (n.a.) 


Electrospace Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 
Solid-state receivers for missiles mfr, 


Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 
(Plant and assets of hard-type lug- 
gage business of) (n.a.) 


General Controls Co. 
Electronic systems div. of) (n.a.) 
ir data computers, navigation and 
flight control sub-systems mfr. 


Grand Central Rocket Co. (n.a.) 
(50% of the stock of) 
(Sub. of Petro-Tex Chemical Corp.) 
(Jointly owned by Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp.) 
Solid-fuel rocket propellants mfr. 
Butte Copper & Zinc Co, 
ee of, except mining properties) 
n.d. 
Zine and manganese ores producer 
Downing Box Co. (over $.5)* 
Comuaated and solid fiber containers 
mfr, 
Meisenheimer Printing Co. (over $.1)* 
Printer and lithographer 


Eureka Williams Corp 
(Oneida school Bus body business of 
Henney Motor Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Northwest Concrete (n.a.) 
sar es from Coleman Concrete, 
ne. 


John Morrell Mfg. Co. (over $.3)* 
Electric fork-lift trucks mfr. 


Lamson Mobilift Corp. 
(Fork-lift truck Biceeos of) (n.a.) 


Hunter Packing Co. ($1.9)2 

a hysical properties of) 
ienehtcr house operator and meat 

packer 

Lear, Inc. 
(Certain assets of) (n.a.) 
Electromechanical equipment for air- 
craft mfr. 


KCOP Television, Inc. (Los Angeles, 
California) (n.a.) ee 
lov. 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1960 


1 Purchase price, Standard Corporation News, January 12, 1960 
Purchase price Standard Corporation Descriptions, February-March 1960 
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Mergers and Acquisitions (continued) 
January 11, 1960—February 10, 1960 


Acquirer 
Description and ties in Millions 


National Co., Inc. ($5.7) 
Radio receiving and transmitting ap- 
paratus and electronic products mfr. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. ($609.7) 
Natural gas distributor 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc. (Del.) ($104.7) 
Diversified industrial products mfr, 


Porter-Cable Machine Co. ($9.1) 
Portable electric tools mfr. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ($25.1) 
Books publisher 
Frocoy Properties, Inc. ($23.0) 
il and gas properties investor and 
operator 
Progress Mfg. Co. ($11.2) 
Residential lighting fixtures, range 
siete exhaust and ventilating fans 
t 


Prudential Petroleum Corp. (Phila., 
Penn.) (n.a. 


Red Line Commercial Co., Inc. (n.a.) 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. ($3.4) 
Magnetic recording tape and blank 
disc records mfr. 


Republic-Transcon Industries, Inc. 
Formed by merger of) 


Revlon, Inc. ($18.3) 
Cosmetics and toiletries mfr. 


Richardson Co. ($18.3) 
Industrial rubber and plastics prod- 
ucts mfr, 


Riegel Paper Corp. ($68.6) 
Glassine, greaseproof, industrial and 
specialty papers mfr. 


Robinson Technical Products,Inc.($2.1) 
Vibration and shock control mounts 
and devices mfr. 


St. Regis aioe Co. ($414.5) 
Printing, kraft and publication pa- 
pers, pavesbiart containers, folding 
cartons, etc., 


Scudder Food ae 
(Sub.of Signal Oil & hag Co. ) ($219.9) 
Potato chips, peanut butter and may- 
onnaise mfr., and nut processor 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ine. ($444.1) 
(Sub. of Centenary Distillers Ltd.) 
(Sub. of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
Ltd.) (Canada) ($562.2) 

Distributor of Canadian whiskies 

Servo Corp. of America ($3.5) 
Electronic automation and testing 
equipment, radio ee per ahaa and 
navigation instruments 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 46. 5) 
Mfr. and lessor of steel strapping ma- 
chinery and equipment for all types of 
containers 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories 

($88.3) 
Ethical pharmaceuticals mfr, 

Snap-On Tools Corp. ($18.9) 
Wrenches, mechanics’ hand tools, 
etc., mfr. 


Southern States Cooperative, Inc.($62.2) 
Farm supplies nonprofit wholesale 
purchasing and mfg. service 


Sperti Products, Inc. ($5.1) 
Controlled by Sperti, Inc.) 
amps and fixtures, signalling de- 
vices, atomic and aircraft parts, fans 
and horns, etc., mfr. 

Standard Packaging Corp. ($62.9) 
Writing papers, packaging and other 
paper products mfr. 

Standard Uranium Corp. ($5.8) 
Uranium, vanadium, lead, zine, cop- 
per, gas and oil developer and pro- 

ucer 


Acquired Untt 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Servo-Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
Electro-mechanical components mfr. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa Gas Co. (n.a.) 


Patterson-Sargent Co. ($7.4) 

(Over 90% of the stock of) 

Paints and finishes mfr. 
Rototiller, Inc. (over $.5)* 

Heavy-duty rotary tillers mfr. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. (over $.3)* 

Books and teaching devices mnfr, 
Federal Oil Co. 

(8 producing oil wells of) (n.a.) (West 

Newport pin Field, California) 
Duke Corp. (n.a.) 

eecligs bye cabinets and accessories 

ne 


Tuckerton Land Corp. (n.a.) 
Homes builder 

Gill & Duffus 
(In-shell nut div. of) (n.a.) 

Siegler Corp. 
(Blank recording disc mfg. facilities of 
Bogen-Presto div. of) (n.a.) 

Trans Continental Industries, Inc.($2.0) 
Hardware mfr. 

Republic Appliance Corp. (n.a.) 
Electric water heaters mfr. 


grr’ er Inc. (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) (over 


Cough syrup mfr. and distributor 
Treplow Products, Inc. 

(Assets of) (n.a.) 

Organic chemicals and synthetic res- 

ins mfr. 
Bartelt Engineering Co. 

(Assets of) (n.a.) 

Specialty packaging machinery mfr. 
Kensico Tube Co. sipres $1.0)* 

Copper tubing mf: 


ona Paper Products Corp. (over 
Corrugated sheets and boxes mfr. 


Good Foods, Inc. (n.a.) 


Cal-Snak, Inc. (n.a.) 

Golden State Potato Chip Co. (n.a.) 

Leroux & Co., Inc. (over $.5)* 
Cordials and liqueurs mfr, 


Electro-Pulse, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Electronic counters, time delay gen- 
erators, and other specialized equip- 
ment mfr. 

Crofoot Mfg. Co. (less than $.1)* 
Staples and stapling equipment mfr. 


Norden Laboratories (over $1.0)* 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals and bio- 
logicals mfr. and distributor 

H. R. Kelsey Welding and Engineering 

Co. (n.a.) 
Auto body carriers, hooks, jigs and 
fixtures mfr. 

Central Chemical Corp. 

(2 plants at Harrisonburg and Crim- 
ora, Va. of) (n.a.) 

Fertilizer, insecticides, and livestock 
feeds mfr. 

Manhan Indian River Juices, Inc. (n.a.) 
Citrus juices processor and distributor 


Normandie Cups (n.a.) 
Paper g cups mfr, 


Shenandoah, Ltd. (n.a.) 
(50% interest in) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Stepan Chemical Co. ($12.2) 
Organic chemicals mfr. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. ($345.9) 
Textiles mfr. 


Suburban Gas Service, Inc, ($12.3) 
LP gas distributor 


Bab, of Sen Corp Lee ) ($5.5) 

ub. 0 ei 0: 

Shingles mf ch 

Symington Wayne Corp. ($29. 
Pumps and service station, industrial, 
and railway equipment mfr, 


TelePrompTer Corp. ($1.8) 
Closed-circuit television programs pro- 
seer prompting devices mfr. and 
essor 


Telex, Inc. (over $.3)* 
Miniature electronic components mfr. 


Textron, Inc. ($187.6) 
Textiles, fader eh ae! products 
and machinery mf: 


John R. Thompson Co. ($10.3) 
Restaurants, cafeterias, and retail 
bakeries operator 

Tradewinds Exploration, Inc. (n.a.) 
Drilling operator 


Transval Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
(Formerly Advance Tool & ‘Die Co.) 
Miniaturized transistorized electron- 
ic and’ mechanical components and 
equipment mfr. 


Troutman Shirt Co. (n.a.) 


United Petroleum Gas C 
(Sub. of Diversa, Tee) ($25. aa 
Oil and gas properties oP pea a oil 
and gas producer and wells driller 


United ike & Publishers, Inc. 


($15.9 
Greeting cards, calendars and adver- 
tising specialties mfr. 

United States Plywood Corp. ($30.0) 
Plywood, lumber, doors and lami- 
nated products mfr. 

Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. ($24.7) 
Industrial chemicals, upholstery, sci- 
entific and durioultaral eappliee dis- 
tributor 

Vernor’s Ginger _— Inc. ($6.8) 

Soft drinks mfr 

Victoreen Instrument Co. ($6.3) 
Radiation measuring instruments mfr. 

West Virginia Water Service Co. ($22.9) 
Water supplier and ice plants operator 


bc oapes es County Publishers, Inc, 


Daily, ‘and weekly newspapers pub- 
lisher 


Wilson Brothers ($10.9) 
Men’s haberdashery mfr. 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. ($102.9) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Witco Chemical Co., Inc. ($21.5) 
Chemicals mfr, 


hte oge Boats (n.a.) 
Fiberglass crafts mfr. 


George Worthington Co. (n.a.) 
Hardware and industrial supply dis- 
tributor 

Zale Jewelry Co., Inc. $30.0) 

Retail jewelry store chain operator 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Ris-Van, Inc. (n.a.) 

Liquid fertilizer mfr. 
Exposition Cotton Mills Co. 
‘ixed assets of) (n.a.) 

rey goods mfr 
Mercer-Fraser Gas Co. (n.a.) 


Le ee & James Propane Gas Service 
n.d. 
American Stained Shingle Co. 
(Assets pod Rusiicee of) (n.a.) 
Shingles mf. 
Graver Tank : Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of oil equipment div. of) (n.a.) 
oe from Union Tank Car 
‘0. 


Farmington Community Television, 
Inc. (N. M.) (n.a.) 
Community TV antennae system 
operator 
Rawlins ares Television Co. 
(Wyo.) (n.a.) 
Community TV antennae system 
operator 
Ballastran Corp. (over $.3)* 
Magnetic-type devices for electronics 
industry mfr. 


Cae Machinery Co., Ltd. (Canada) 


n.d. 
Pumps, generators, and electronic 
systems mfr. 

Glendale House (Indianapolis, Indiana) 

n.d. 
Restaurant 

Sunset International Petroleum Corp. 
(Assets of Warren-Bradshaw Drilling 
Co. div. of) (over $1.0)! 

Transval Engineering Corp. (over $,3)* 
Aircraft communications and naviga- 
tion equipment mfr. 


American Thread Co. 
Gpianing mill at Troutman, N. C. of) 
n.d. 
Liquigas, Inc. (n.a.) 
gas bulk plants operator 


White Rivers Propane Gas Co. (n.a.) 
LP gas bulk plants operator 
Crosby Gas Co. (n.a.) 
LP gas bulk plants operator 
Barker Greeting Card Co. (n.a.) 
aren! and humorous greeting cards 
Yr. 


Panelbild Systems, Inc. (n.a.) 
Plywood components mfr. 


Cen-Val Scientific Co. (n.a.) 


W. T. Wagner’s Sons Co. (over $.1)* 
Mineral water mfr. 

John E. Fast & Co. (over $.3)* 
Electronic products mfr. 

Southern Pro cpane Co. (n.a.) 

LP gas and gas appliances retailer 

Landrock Publishing Corp. (n.a.) 
Publisher of The Journal-News, Ny- 
ack, N. Y. 


National Appliances, Inc. (n.a.) 


Guyton Food Stores (Wilmington, N.C.) 
(2 stores of) (n.a.) 
Tar Distilling Co., Inc. Ae a.) 
Coal tar chemicals mfr. 
Old Colony Tar Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Tar paving materials mfr. 
Winner Mfg. Co. 
(Boat div. of) (n.a.) 
Fiberglass crafts mfr. 
Schaberg-Dietrich Hardware Co. (n.a.) 


Olsen & Ebann Jewelry Co. (n.a.) 
Retail jewelry store chain operator 


1 Purchase price, Standard Corporation Descriptions, February-March 1960 
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PROLAL BAlES!. We Piswe: cho. ss Pattee a ayo sisile. cha Meise @ OIC CH Or 


Inventory-sales ratio 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
TmVentories le oc wects & << Beers ‘. 


DAES ss cw attest oles ae ateles Fe thal o:0'8) 6.9 9 eletenae 
Inventory-sales ratio........ Pe Pee Pri a. 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories!” 


eee eee 


WELLER sop chanel arcielcte e's sisversjeves a8) oie aeuate dust suoble: a epensi ea 


Inventory-sales ratio 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories’... 
Sales yy 530d she an Pe aa! * 
Inventory-sales ratio 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories!? 


See announcement on inside back cover 
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1947-49=100 S 
1947-49 = 100 S 
1947-49=100 S 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1910-14= 100 
1910-14= 100 
1910-14= 100 


Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons S 


Thousand persons S$ 
Thousand persons S$ 
Thousand persons S$ 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 


Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars Ss 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars SS: 
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April p 


165 
173 
159 


120.0 

91.1 
106.8 
128.7 


126.2 
149.4 
119.9 
115.6 


242 
302 
80 


72,331 
69,819 
66,159 
60,765 

5.0 


53,044 
16,512 
36,532 
len 
5,350 


n.a. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 


52,356 
37,044 
20,028 


n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 


n.d. 
n.d. 
n.a. 


1960 
March 


165 
renin Ws) 
157 


120.0 

90.4 
107.3 
128.6 


125.7 
149.2 
117.7 
115.7 


240 
300 
80 


70,993 
68,473 
64,267 
59,702 

5.4 


752,803 
716,512 
736,291 
ry 7,184 
ry 5,287 


39,648 


753,244 
737,992 
720,964 


92,200 
61,300 
1.50 


11,670 
Ayia 
1.96 


13,430 
12,323 
1.09 


31,720 
15,160 
2.09 


22,600 
15,650 
1.44 


February 


166 
Pion idl 
157 


119.3 

87.0 
105.7 
128.7 


125.6 
148.9 
117.4 
116.0 


233 
299 
78 


70,970 
68,449 
64,520 
59,901 

4.8 


752,972 
716,567 
736,405 
1H 1s255 
r 5,282 


39,408 


754,252 
38,760 
721,348 


91,400 
62,200 
1.47 


711,590 
r 6,040 
1.92 


713,180 
712,060 
1.09 


731,260 
15,670 
Tint 99 


22,640 
715,900 
r 1.42 


1959 


April 


162 
171 
155 


120.0 

92.4 
107.2 
128.3 


123.9 
144.8 
117.6 
114.5 


244 
298 
82 


71,210 
68,639 
65,012 
59,163 

Sal 


51,887 
16,182 
35,705 
7,028 
5,275 


89.87 
97.75 
79.00 


379.0 
267.2 
120.1 

26.9 


3,8095 
3,4550 
3546 
34,2346 


56,004 
38,916 
23,424 


86,6000 
59,2000 
1.466 


11,1200 
6,0456 
1.845 


13,0305 
11,8695 
1.100 


28,9256 
14,4000 
2.016 


21,5296 
14,7300 
1.466 


Chartbook 
Pages* 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Chartbook 
Pages* 


2 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exch: 
i Department; F, W. Dodge Cor 
tion; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of 


sion; Treasu: 


Boaxrp. 


1 Excluding farm and food. 2 Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. ® Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1958, and in 1957. § Unemploy- 
ment as per cent of labor force. § Includes nonproduction workers, 7 Excludes 
contributions to social security included in components. § Includes wages and salaries 
and “other labor income.” ® Extensions minus repayments. End of 
ant-aid shipments. 1 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits 

o. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside 


cludes 


adjusted to exclude 


Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 
REXPOLts 5 Weis « bl ges (event tsdans otcte stele 


TIMPOLtBin ss else's 6 TF wrancters becouse, ocoteretelevetelsraienel enters 
Export Surplus: « s:ccconstthely wale aoe Ae as ee eee 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures. ....-..ceceeeccecceeee 
For quarterly data see below 

Money supply and turnover 
Money supply!” # 


Demand deposits adjusted and currency™........ 
Deposit turnover: New York City.............6. 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers............. 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 


Loans ting iain seistd eclaatotoles te Gictasiceleptes aieieletes iit 
EInvestments'.n, fan eso cea eos eee oalens 


C. I. F. loans. ......... 


Net free reserves's...!).5 sone + eet aes se ae ee 


Diffusion index 


POMTISION: INGER «2 2 aie cPebeiekcratsinie ante tomeuetesstalotels tsi re 
Diffusion index, cumulative gos 6... . ctesc sicle's o chele 
Industrial production’. \ ce Geel. ss ae ete uiieletes anne 


Eight sensitive business indicators 


Residential building contract awards............. 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards.... 


New orders, ‘durables Joiners cicles ce ssaie stele 


IAVETAGE WOFK WEEK. « c<.01s wicrerore sis cl sieieielal wictelere telat aie 
Raw materials prices « .c.w, + icyeless.cp 4 sucks Mises ete 
Stock ‘prices, industrials an Soi2 bo. ajsuceisiotbistatel ele aie ox 
INew incorporations «. «.<jo.iss)as.0s «6 ws sislstelaeisotevepe 
Business failurests A. . se aac «eco ot ere whos 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross private domestic investment 
Net exports of goods and services 
Government purchases of goods and services 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits! 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts..... 
Expenditures..... 
Surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see above 


eer eeene 


Ce 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Billion dollars 

Billion dollars S$ 
TSA 
TSA 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


TTS 
Tr S 
1947-49100 S 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S$ 


Million dollars S 
Hours S$ 
1947-49 = 100 


Number S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


April p 


37,719 
n.d. 


—0.66 
45.03 
165 


107,696 
37,296 


Quarter 


721,755 


718,793 
r 2,962 


1960 


March 


15751 1,576 
1/375 1,288 
376 288 


3,578 3,386 


239.0 239.6 
139.5 139.1 
57.9 58.5 
25.8 r 26.4 


95,086 
58,676 
37,688 

—219 


94,111 
60,294 
36,622 

—361 


r —1.08 —1.50 
r 45.69 46.77 
165 166 


103,783 
43,354 34,032 
14,480 14,800 
ra Shy! 39.8 
84.2 84.2 
58.44 58.88 
15,541 15,312 

1,201 1,220 


99,867 


1959 


IV III 
Quarter 


Quarter 


33.35 
12.25 
21.10 


17,411 
19,219 
—1,808 


16,502 
20,310 
—3,808 


February 


1959 


April 


1,456b 
1,2956 
1616 


3,464 


240.3 
140.4 
52.4 
24.0 


86,659 
68,491 
32,385 

—140 


4.50 
44.11 
162 


136,184 
40,430 
15,3236 

40.7 
87.1 
60.73 
15,756 
1,223 


I 
Quarter 


Commis- 
ration; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
conomic Research; Tae CoNFERENCE 


rsonal 


period. 1 In- 
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banks. # All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. Commercial, indus-- 
trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end off | 
oe Starting with July 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to non-- 

ank financial institutions. * Gross national product less change in business inven- 
tories. 1 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. S-seasonally adjusted. 
A-annual rate. a-anticipated. For the II Quarter of 1960, anticipated outlays are: 
Total, 36.91; Manufacturing, 14,57; and Nonmanufacturing, 22.34, b-March 1959 for 
monthly data; IV Quarter 1958 for quarterly data. p-preliminary. r-revised. * End-. 
of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. t Debits divided by deposits... 
tt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contrac- 
tion. n.a.-not available, “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (Eighth Edition),, 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp. 1960. Copies available to Board Associates on request 


BUSINESS RECORD: 


Selected Business Indicators... 


. . . are charted by many Associates through use of the Board’s Chart- 
book of Current Business Trends. The eighth edition is now available 
to them upon request, without charge. Charts and data sheets have been 
updated for over one-hundred indicators of business conditions. The 
charts for the major economic indicators are plotted from 1952 to early 
1960, with space provided to add additional data as they become avail- 
able. The statistics necessary to maintain each of the series appear 
every month in The Business Record. 


Initial copies of the new edition of the chartbook are available to Asso- 
ciates upon written request to the Information Service Division. Extra 
copies are $2.50, less the Board’s discounts for bulk orders. 


The substantial lag between the laboratory findings of the behavioral scientist and 
their application in a business or industry setting has often been noted. Probably both 
business and the academic world share responsibility for the frequent lack of communi- 
cation. But when the social scientist and the businessman do make common cause, the 
results are often exciting and deeply rewarding to both groups. In a recent Round 
Table conference held by the Board, three professors reported on specific situations of 
cooperation between business and research centers. Their comments are reproduced in 
the June Management Record. 


William Foote Whyte dramatically describes what happened in the ‘““Tremont Hotel,” 
an organization plagued with nearly every possible personnel problem, when the top 
man was persuaded to introduce an “action research program.” How this program 
worked to improve morale, reduce turnover, unscramble the organization structure, 
and even change the behavior of certain key individuals is explained, with emphasis on 
the personnel manager’s role as a consultant on human relations, rather than as some- 
one whose primary function is to run an employee benefits program. 


Herbert A. Shepard describes the management laboratories conducted by Esso refin- 
eries in the past two years. These laboratories are training sessions that last a week or 
so and are conducted away from the job, generally with about thirty men participating 


at a time. Based on the concept of “sensitivity training” (“know thyself and thy 
impact on others”’), the goal of the laboratory is to free initiative at all levels throughout 
the organization, and to develop a more experimental attitude toward solving problems 
on the job. The experience of the men in these laboratories and why it is believed im- 
portant to management are described by Professor Shepard. 


Perhaps a little less novel in approach is the “‘in-basket” technique used by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company as part of its management development pro- 
gram and discussed by Lewis B. Ward. Simulation or “‘let’s pretend” characterizes 
this training: You’ve suddenly been dropped in a district manager’s job. It’s Sunday; 
you're in the office by yourself; tomorrow morning your boss expects you to be able to 
discuss the problems that have been piling up while no one was on the job. On your desk 
is an in-basket filled with carefully selected letters, documents, memoranda, reports, 
etc.—what any manager might have to take care of during a business day. Your job is 
to dispose of these items—and you have three hours in which to do it. 


Professor Ward points out that this technique has not only been of value to the Com- 
pany as a management training device but has also provided the research group with 
important data for study of behavior of managers. Here, as in the other two situa- 
tions described, applying human relations research findings to specific company prob- 
lems would seem not only to yield practical results for the company but also to 
provide researchers with new data for further studies. 


Recently distributed to Associates, this 
chart survey may be purchased from The 
Conference Board at $1.50 a copy 


““No decade, of course, is without its chal- 
lenge. The challenge of the Forties and Fifties 
was essentially a production challenge, and our 
present abundance testifies to the success with 
which it was met. The-challenge of the Sixties 
seems to lie in a final severing of our ties to post- 
war artificialities, and a rededication to the 
normal and vigorous incentives for growth and 
efficiency that have been present in our free enter- 

prise economy throughout our history. The charts 

in this book amply document the growth poten- 
tials ahead; the challenge is to achieve those 
material potentials, without inflation, and with- 
out sacrifice of our economic freedoms.” 


from the foreword to the Board’s 
44th annual meeting chart survey: 


ECONOMIC GROWTH in the 1960’s 


The Human Inputs e The Capital Inputs e The Shape 
of 1970 e¢ Some of the Problems 


